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CHAPTER LI. 
‘©NEEDS MUST WHEN—” 


BEaTRIcE did not remain long in a state of inert despair. The 
desperate position in which she found herself roused her to instant 
action. If her husband were determined to turn her out, he would 
do it without the smallest regard for the restraints imposed by 
civilisation. With any ordinary English gentleman it would be 
sufficient to pursue a course of discreet inactivity, and refuse to 
leave the house, either for a drive or walk. But such a trifleas her 
refusal would have no effect on Falconer. He would be quite equal 
to taking her in his arms, carrying her down-stairs, before the as- 
tonished gaze of the footman, and putting her into the carriage, to 
be driven in whatever direction he chose for her final destination, 
and Cliff would be left behind. The bare idea of it! Life without 
that little sunbeam would not be life at all. What was to be done? 
She asked the question, wildly, as she started up, and looked round 
the dainty room. Oh, if she could have foretold what Falconer 
would say, she might not have been in such a hurry to reject Lady 
Malvern’s offer of ahome. In the space of twenty-four hours, the 
whole circumstances had changed. Duty could no longer keep her 
chained to the side of a husband who drove her from him; she was 
free to go to Kamschatka if she chose, but she must take Pickles 
with her. But where could she go? Not to Queen Anne’s Gate, 
for he would follow her at once; not to St. Christopher's, to bring 
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fresh trouble on her father, and cause a scandal in the place. In all 
the wide world, there seemed to be no niche for her. : 

‘‘Oh, God help me! What am I to do?” she cried aloud, as she 
paced up and down the room in utter perplexity and bewilderment. 
Was it only yesterday that Hugh was here, conjuring her to fly, 
when she refused—consented, and refused again, as soon as he was 
gone? What would he say now? She felt a longing for the sound 
of his voice, that she had never known before. Oh, if he could 
come to her at this moment, and take her away to a safe shelter, 
where Falconer would never find her—some out-of-the-way corner, 
where she could be at peace alone with her boy! But she had only 
herself to rely upon—and perhaps it was as well, for any sensible 
man would laugh at the idea that she could be hidden in these days 
of quick intelligence and the omnipresent detective. 

She went up to the mantle-piece, and rested her elbows on it, 
knitting her brows as she looked down into the fire, whilst a plan 
slowly developed itself in her brain. That very night it must be 
carried out—for to-night was hers, to-morrow might be Falconer’s. 
To-night she would go away, and sever herself for ever from the life 
that had been—from the torturing presence of her husband, and 
from all the pleasant chatter and the kindly sympathy of friends— 
and, worst of all, from Hugh! Involuntarily she covered her face 
with her hands as she thought of him. One thought chased another 
through her bewildered brain, but there was one that dominated all 
the rest, and that was instant flight. Her father might assure her 
that the law would allow her the guardianship of her child, but sh 
had a conviction that Falconer would triumph over the law, and 
carry off his son under the nose of the Lord Chancellor himself. 
He was so masterful, so imperious, so determined to follow out his 
own will in the face of all opposition, that she could not imagine 
that he would ever yield to the obnoxious decision of any Court 
without fighting every inch of the ground. It was quite possible 
that he would go on through all the years to come, appealing from 
one Court to another, and Pickles grow up to manhood whilst they 
were fighting for the guardianship of his childhood. And all the 
while she would be kept away from her boy, during years and years 
of heart-breaking suspense. It would drive her mad, she felt sure, 
if it did not kill her—and she would not die, if she could help it, till 
Pickles was able to take care of himself. Oh! the misery and the fear 
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that wrung her heart, as she thought over all her resources, and saw ~ 
some—but not nearly, all the difficulties that faced her. And she 
must face them alone—without Hugh. She longed for him to come, 
and yet she knew that it was best that he should stay away, for he 
would never sanction the scheme that she had in her brain. He 
would only think of what was best for her, and she could only plan 
what was best for her child. -Her child before everything ! 

When she had quite made up her mind, she rang the bell, and 
sent for Mrs. Whiffin. The nurse was a woman of strong character, 
and not easily daunted by difficulties; but she was certainly startled 
at the proposition made to her by her mistress. In spite of her 
master’s occasional outbreaks, she considered her position at Clif- 
ford House as a good situation. There was no stint as to firing or 
food, and the nurseries were particularly comfortable; and it 
seemed somewhat like the act of a mad woman to turn her back on 
all the comforts and luxuries of her present position, and go and 
hide herself in some obscure lodging, where the chimney was sure 
to smoke, and the attendance was sure to be merely nominal. She 
weighed all these things in her practical mind, because she was not 
the sort of woman to forget details, but she knew all the while that 
she could not desert her charge—if his little Lordship had to go, 
she must needs go with him. Nevertheless, there was a very 
dubious expression on her homely face, as she listened to her mis- 
tress’s harum-scarum proposition. 

Beatrice had bethought herself of some people called Gallagher, 
who were greengrocers in Charlotte Street, Pimlico. She used to 
be very kind to Mrs. Gallagher, making frocks for her numerous 
progeny, and taking her nice little puddings when she wanted to be 
fed up. She was sanguine enough to expect that the woman would 
be grateful, and her lodgings empty ; and she meant to trust herself 
to her gratitude, and establish herself in the best rooms on the first 
floor before that day was ended. 

Mrs. Whiffin’s breath was nearly taken away by the speed with 
which her mistress made the arrangements. ‘ Beg pardon, my lady, 
but is it wise to go so near your own neighbourhood ?”’ she hazarded 
whilst trying to collect her senses. 

‘I must go somewhere, and I know these people to be respectable. 
Mrs. Gallagher is a mother, and she would not put his Lordship into 
.a damp bed.” 

15* 
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‘I should see to that, my Lady,” proudly. 

“Of course you would. But it would be everything to have people 
I could trust. You see, your master’s first thought would be that we 
had left London, and enquiries would be made at all stations. We 
shall be far safer in Charlotte Street than miles away, because he 
would never dream of looking there.” Then she looked wistfully at 
the faithful servant, on whose care and attention for her child so 
much depended. She felt as if she would not dare to take him 
away without her. ‘ You are willing to come, Nursie?” she said, 
with a horrid doubt in the depths of her heart. 

Mrs. Whiffin drew up her portly figure, and looked at her mistress. 
with grave eyes. ‘I’m not, so to speak, glad to go,” she said, 
slowly. ‘‘That would seem to me against common sense; but I 
must stick to my precious lamb—and to your Ladyship too, if you 
will let me say so.” 

Beatrice sprang from her seat, and clasped the woman’s hands in 
both her own. ‘Oh, thank you, Whiffin, a thousand times. 
You've saved me from my worst trouble.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, my Lady, I would do anything for you,” and for once 
her usually calm voice trembled, ‘and as to that blessed boy, he’s 
the light of my life!” 

With a considerably lighter heart, Beatrice went on with her 
plans. Mrs. Whiffin was to go'at once to Charlotte Street. If, by 
good luck, the rooms were empty, she was to engage them, and pay 
a month’s rent in advance, and see that large fires were lighted be- 
fore she left. On the way home, she was to order a cab to be in 
Curzon Street about a quarter to twelve. It must on no account 
drive up to the door, but wait a little lower down the street, and the. 
cabman must be given solid reasons for holding his tongue. No 
one was to be let into the secret but Warren and Simmons, and 
neither of them were to be told the address in Charlotte Street, in 
order that their ignorance might be real, and not feigned, when sub- 
mitted to severe questioning on the subject. Cliff was to sleep in 
his mother’s room, so that they might slip away without the nursery- 
maid’s knowledge. Mrs. Whiffin was told to take everything that 
was necessary for him; but Beatrice was going to cortent herself 
with a small trunk, besides her travelling-bag, which could be 
carried downstairs without any fuss. 

Before she had quite finished with the nurse, she was obliged to. 
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go into the drawing-room to entertain some visitors. Mrs, Abinger 
called to ask her to assist in another sale of work. Mrs. Haughton 
entreated her to take part in some Tableaux Vivants, which she 
was getting up with infinite trouble in order to provide a parish- 
room for her father’s parish. Baron Varicourt came to say he had 
a box for a first-night’s performance at the Haymarket on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and hoped that she and Lady Crosby would 
honour him by occupying it. To all of them she excused herself by 
saying that she was going to take Cliff for a change, and she did 
not know when she would be back. This, at least, was quite true: 
and she felt awe-struck as the words passed her lips. The whole 
structure of her wedded life was tumbling to the ground, and yet she 
could sit there talking with apparent interest of all the little doings 
which make up the every-day life of society ! 

In the evening, she dined in one of those well-known houses over- 
looking the Green Park, and no one would have guessed that she 
was on the brink of a social earthquake. It was a curious feeling to 
sit at that decorated table in that grand old dining-hall, with jewels 
flashing, bright eyes shining, talk flowing on all imaginable topics, 
gossip and theosophy, scandal and politics—with everything 
that luxury could suggest and wealth supply in the ménu, with 
noble names and lovely faces, and many whose talents were 
already urging them on to the road of fame, scattered amongst 
the guests—and to think of the sharp contrast between this of to-day, 
and the mean lodging of to-morrow! Would she really be able to 
sever herself completely from the life that had been? Falconer’s 
words were ringing in’ her ears, as she tried to listen to her neigh- 
bour’s chit-chat, and she told herself again that she would be capable 
of anything in the face of his threats. And then she had to conjure 
up a smile, because the man beside her made a witticism, and was 
evidently expecting some sign of appreciation. That evening 
seemed as if it would never end, but at last she was free to go home, 
and continue her secret preparations. 

* * * * 

The house was still as death when Beatrice came out of her 
room, in her hat and cloak, ready to face the unknown future, with 
her usual courage. Her lips were tightly pressed together, but she 
held up her head, and her expression was firm and resolute, without 
a tinge of feminine shrinking. Whiffin was red-faced, and almost 
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fussy, Warren, nervous and trembling, as if in the act of stealing the 
travelling-bag which she was carrying down-stairs, and yet there 
was nothing to fear at the moment. The whole household was in 
bed, with the exception of Lord Falconer’s man, who was fast 
asleep in an arm-chair before his master’s fire, and Simmons, who 
was waiting at the foot of the stairs by a small heap of packages 
and trunks, with eyes and ears on the alert. Pickles wrapt in 
slumber and any amount of shawls and cloaks, was a heavy bundle 
to carry, and Whiffin panted for breath when she reached the hall. 
Beatrice gave a long look round the lofty hall as if bidding farewell 
to her brief married life, then, with a sudden shiver, turned towards 
the door. The butler’s hand was already on the lock, when there 
was a sound of many feet, followed by a storm of knocks and rings, 
which echoed strangely through the silent house. A scared look 
came to every face, and the servants scrambled back in a hurry 
behind the curtain. Pickles gave a startled cry. His mother 
turned and motioned to the nurse to take him out of the way at once, 
whilst she waited breathlessly to see what was going to happen. 

One man after another came in, followed by several policemen, 
carrying an abnormally long stretcher. Simmons, with a strange 
look on his face, motioned them hurriedly towards the library, and 
slowly, as if the burden were very heavy, they made their way 
across the marble flooring to its wide open door. There was quite 
a crowd hanging about the doorway, but no one spoke a whisper, 
and an ominous hush was over every word and movement. Beatrice 
watched with dilated eyes, and then threw down her hat and cloak, and 
moved by an overpowering instinct, went quickly across the hall to 
the library. 

**Oh, my Lady, go back! This is no place for you,” Simmons 
exclaimed the moment he saw her; but she put him aside without 
a word. The policemen looked round, and, at the sight of her, 
stepped back instantly; the rest did the same, and she saw straight 
in front of her, a long, motionless form stretched on the divan. 

There he lay—Herbert Clifford, Earl of Falconer—the man whose 
imperious will had matched his strength, now without power of 
moving a muscle or uttering a word, a scowl fixed indelibly on the 
tragic beauty of his face, a few drops of blood making a ghastly 
stain on the whiteness of his forehead ! 

His wife clung to the corner of the writing-table, for the floor 
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seemed to be giving way under her feet. Her brain was ina chaotic 
whirl. This was the man whom she had loved so blindly, hated. so 
fiercely, defied soconstantly, All the war and the loathing of the past 
seemed to rise up on one side, a flood of remorseful tenderness on 
the other. He was her husband, after all,—the father of her boy. 
Only five minutes later, and she would have left him for ever; but 
thank God, she was here—here to-day to do her wifely duty to 
him! A sob rose inher throat. She tried to kneel down by him, 
but the shock had been too much for her over-taxed nerves, and she 
sank in a heap on the floor, with all the questions that cried for 
utterance frozen on her lips. 





CHAPTER LII. 
“WHO PAYS THE FORFEIT?” 


Fatconer, after a domestic crisis, invariably took to hard drinking, 
as if he wanted to wash the effects of it out of his brain. He was 
still playing the part of the injured husband to his inner self, and it 
gave him quite a comfortable feeling as to his own doings. He had 
not the smallest doubt that he could keep his child under his own 
care, and so long as he did that, Beatrice must grovel at his feet. 
It was delicious to break her spirit and humble her pride; and as he 
thought of her fine efforts after independence being nipped at once, 
before they blossomed into action, he laughed to himself over his 
Heidsieck. He had put his foot down to some purpose that after- 
noon, and shown that he was master in his own house—not an idiot 
to be shoved out of the way by the first man who gave him a push, 
nor a henpecked husband to be frightened into obedience by a 
virago wife. He was inclined to be drowsy when he went from his 
club to the “ Imperial Folly,” but he counted on the music to wake 
him up. A girl “‘ who had no nonsense about her” was waiting for 
him in Box No. Ten, and she would be sure to keep him awake 
with her constant chatter. He had his senses about him, for he 
paid the cabman his fare to a fraction, but his legs could not have 
been as steady as his head, for they gave a lurch as he handed up 
the silver, and the cabman, who had expected rather more, said to 
himself, with a fine contempt, ‘‘ Drunk as a fiddler, and he thinks 


hisself a toff.” 
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‘‘ There goes a reg’lar credit to the "Ouse o’ Lords,” remarked a 
working man, with fine sarcasm, as the Earl disappeared through 
the swing-doors. 

‘“‘ There’s another of them who'd keep the whole blooming pile 
going on his shoulders,” rejoined his mate, as his eyes followed the 
carriage of a Duke, famous in West End and East End alike for 
his large-hearted benevolence. 

Lord Falconer passed on down the long passage, giving a nod 
now and then to some of the men who were hanging about, for he 
was very well known in that house. The music-hall was filled from 
the floor to the top row of boxes. Not a seat was vacant, for some 
singer was to appear that night, whose songs had been severely 
criticised in some of the daily papers. This in itself was a great ad- 
vertisement, and many who had never been there before were 
driven thither by curiosity. Captain Lester was standing by the 
refreshment bar, talking to a man who had a well-known racing 
stud, his thoughts far away from the fascinating figure on the stage, 
and his back turned towards the steps at the entrance, so that he 
did not see Falconer come in. Presently the Earl’s tall figure 
appeared in a box to the left of the auditorium, and just below him, 
and yet perfectly unconscious of his presence, was Nina Sartoris. 
Her face still retained some beauty, in spite of its thinness; but 
her red hair, in its large fringe and huge untidy Grecian knot, 
seemed more aggressive than ever, and did its best to extinguish 
her complexion. A ruined life looked out of her haggard eyes, and 
her laugh, though frequent, was forced. Shouts of applause rang in 
her ears, but her thoughts had gone back, for a wonder, to a small 
house in St John’s Wood, and she had forgotten where she was. 
Did her husband ever think of her—did he ever, in a moment of 
merciful pity, give one forgiving thought to her memory? Poor 
Jack, how good he used to be to her in the days that were gone by, 
and how she had tormented him ! 

He was not so very far off at the time, for Hugh met him in 
Piccadilly, and feeling drawn towards a man who was even unhap- 
pier than himself, invited him to dine with him at his club, and go 
on to the Alhambra afterwards, 

It certainly was an act of charity to take the artist anywhere 
where he was likely to be drawn out of himself, for he was given to 
fits of great despondency, and as this is an age when endurance has 
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ceased to be a common attribute of humanity, his friends were 
afraid that an acuter attack than usual of fretful impatience at his 
fate, might induce him to put an abrupt end to his life. The two 
men sat with the gloomiest of faces in the stalls, and all the undula- 
ting graces of the fair performers on the stage could not win a smile 
fromthem. It was the last night but one of a most successful ballet, 
and the audience were enthusiastic in their applause, but Sar- 
toris was present at a tragedy called “Revenge,” which he 
studied night and day, and yet never tired of ; and Pemberton was 
assisting at an exciting melodrama, which held all the interest in the 
world for him, so that he had none to spare for the dancer who 
fluttered here, there and everywhere, and then poised on one foot, 
light as a butterfly, cast alluring smiles at his good-looking, impas- 
sive face, like an eager caller at a stranger’s door, to be met with a 
cold ‘‘not at home.” The inspiriting music played by the inde- 
fatigable orchestra irritated his nerves to such an extent that he felt 
as if he could not keep respectably quiet in his seat. ‘Had enough 
of it?” he said, in a low tone, to Sartoris, when endurance had 
reached its utmost limits. 

The artist responded with a nod, and they began to make their 
way out as unobtrusively as they could; but they were surprised to 
find a number of people coming out with them, and still more pour- 
ing from the gallery. 

“ Anything up?’’ Hugh asked of a man who had been circulating 
programmes. 

“Fire at the Folly—engines just arriving.” The answer was 
thrown over his shoulder, as his legs made the best of their way to 
the door. The next moment they were in the thick of an ever-increas- 
ing crowd, composed of the scum as well as the froth of society—from 
the dens and the cellars of the teeming streets around, from luxurious 
clubs and dingy old clothes shops, from all the theatres in the 
neighbourhood—the denizens of pit and gallery jumbled up with 
those of the stalls and the boxes—the costermonger in his greasy 
coat rubbing shoulders with the swell in evening dress, a ragged 
woman with a baby, treading on the toes of a world-famed diploma- 
tist, and in front of them, a red flare, tingeing the sky with blood, 
and a great grey column of smoke trying to smother it, whilst behind 
them sailed the moon, tranquil and unapproachable, casting its cold 
white light across the square, upon. the poor scared faces of those 
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who were still fighting their way through the crowded door-ways, 
death following close at their heels—safety only a yard or two fur- 
ther off. 

“ Any lives lost ?” Hugh asked, eagerly, of the nearest fireman, 
who was busily adjusting the hose. 

‘¢ One, and that was a woman.” 

“Are they all out now?” his eyes scanning every form that 
stumbled from the vestibule on to the pavement, fearing lest some 
of his own friends might have been there. What a dilapidated crew 
‘they looked for the most part, especially the women, with crushed 
hats and singed feathers, with dresses almost torn from their backs, 
and here and there diamonds gleaming in the mingled light of 
moonshine and flame, above a pair of terrified eyes, and white 
shoulders shivering in the cold winter wind, the smart opera wrap 
left far in the rear, and trampled out of all recognition by the tread 
of hurrying feet. Some women fainted as soon as they knew them- 
selves to be safe, and were carried into neighbouring houses to 
revive, others burst into loud hysterics, and clutched hold of strangers 
for help in their hurry and fright; but one lay quite still, making no 
protest, for hers was a broken life, and things that are broken are of 
no account. 

**Stand back there; make room,” a policeman called out, and 
those who were being pushed forward by the crowd did their best to 
obey. Hugh managed to get out of the way, but Sartoris’s arm 
brushed the stretcher, and displaced the handkerchief which had 
been compassionately thrown over the woman’s face. Every drop 
of the man’s blood turned to ice. It was his wife! He stood quite 
still, incapable of speech or movement, and the men passed on with 
their burden, and the crowd closed up again. Pretty, petulant, aggres- 
sive, head-strong Nina; and yet once so winning, sinning and sinned 
against—losing all—and lost ! 

Let her be. Living or dead, he had nothing to do with her now. 
And yet, as she was carried by strangers through the press, she 
seemed to be tearing his heart out of his bosom. He made a step 
forward, and stopped resolutely—every feature working with the 
tortures of his mind; should he follow her? No, the weeks 
of agonising doubt, of loathsome certainty, of heart-breaking 
disgust, rose up in witness against her. His dogged resolution 
kept his feet to the ground, but he clenched his hands in the 
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agony of the struggle, and great drops of sweat broke out on his 
forehead. 

A girl, in a light evening dress, her face half hidden by the white 
wrap huddled round her shoulders, rushed up to Hugh, and seizing 
hold of his arm, cried, breathlessly, ‘there’s a gentleman in there— 
in Box No. Ten. He will die—if you don’t get him out.” 

“‘No man would be such a fool as to stay,” incredulously, for the 
firemen had assured him that the house had emptied in five minutes 
—the longest five minutes that some had ever known. 

‘¢ But he’s asleep, I tell you,”’ stamping in her wild itmpatience. . 
“For God’s sake—go!”’ ; 

“But how do you know? He has had enough to wake him,” 
still inclined to think she must be mistaken. 

‘* He was dead drunk,” she said in a gasping whisper. ‘1 ran 
away when they called ‘fire.’ I shall have killed him, don’t you see? 
Oh! for mercy’s sake! It’s Lord Falconer—I thought you might 
know him.” 

“I know him,” he said, grimly, and the girl looked up, hopefully. 

‘¢ Then, of course, you will save your friend!” 

‘My friend!’’ Happily for the girl, she could not guess his 
thoughts, as he stood there. Falconer dead—Beatrice would be 
free. No divorce would be necessary, her fetters would fall from 
her of themselves, the safety and peace that her father had promised 
her would be hers, with love thrown into the bargain—love—inno- 
cent, pure, and chaste as the angels! His heart leapt. 

‘“* Make haste—or he will be dead,” cried the girl, half mad with 
impatience, ‘‘dead! and I shall feel as if I had killed him! ” 

That was the thought that possessed her. She knew that she 
would know no peace for ever, if she had deserted a man in the 
moment of danger, and he died in consequence. The life of this 
tall, fair stranger was as nothing to her in comparison. 

‘*T shall feel as if I had killed him!’ Those words struck home. 
He, Hugh Pemberton, would also feel as a murderer, if he left a 
man to die because he wished him to be dead. It was not the fear 
of risking his own life which had kept him back, he knew that—but 
the wish that Beatrice should be free. Zrgo, unless he meant to 
lose his self-respect for ever, he must save him. 

He turned to Sartoris, quite unaware of the fact that the unhappy 
man had just seen his dying wife carried past him. ‘If I don’t come 
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back, tell her——” he broke off, remembering that Sartoris would 
not have an idea as to whom he meant, and yet feeling as if it were 
impossible to pronounce her name. 

‘‘ What are you after?” the artist asked, gruffly, trying to collect 
his scattered wits, 

‘“‘ Falconer is in there. 1 must try to get him out,” moving off. 

‘Oh, look sharp!” exclaimed the girl, clasping her hands. ‘ He 
will die.” 

Sartoris sprang forward, and caught Pemberton by the shoulder. 
“Let him die. Let him taste hell-fire as soon as he can. You 
shan’t throw away your life to save that hound’s,” fiercely. 

“Shame! shame!” cried some of the crowd in a burst of indig- 
nation. 

‘** Don’t make a scene—I’m bound to go,” Hugh said in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Five pounds to any man who will go with me.” 

Two firemen stepped forward. Sartoris relaxed his hold, and 
walked off. It was not often that the artist prayed, but now, in 
this moment of intense bitterness, when the memory of his wrongs 
was nearly choking him, he raised his white face and his right 
hand to the moonlit sky, and said, ‘‘ Oh, God, if there’s justice in 
heaven, let this man’s life be forfeit for his sins.” 





CHAPTER LIII. 
‘‘T WILL REPAY, SAITH THE LORD.” 


“I pon’t know if I ought to allow it,” the Captain of the Fire Bri- 
gade said, with a doubtful shake of his helmeted head, “ but those 
boxes on the left are the safest part—and we've got the fire pretty 
well under. Be as quick as you can, for the roof may fall in, and 
tie something over your mouth.” 

The long passage was filled with smoke, and densely dark, for of 
course all the gas was turned out; but when they reached the 
corridor they could breathe more freely, for the fire had not pene- 
trated far in that direction. The only light they had was from a 
policeman’s lantern, which one of the firemen had borrowed for the 
occasion, but the doors of the boxes stood wide open, and the most 
cursory glance showed them that they were empty. At last they 
reached one that was closed, and before he saw the number, Hugh 
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felt sure that it was here that Falconer would be found. As they 
flung open the door, he saw the Earl sitting in a heap on his chair, 
his elbow resting on the crimson cushion on the front of the box— 
his black head leaning heavily on his hand. Pemberton could not 
help feeling an utter repulsion as he looked at him, sunk in 
drunken sleep, unconscious of the havoc and the ruin all around: 
but without giving himself time to think, he sprang forward and 
taking him by the shoulder, shook him violently. 

It seemed a long time to those who were waiting before Falconer 
roused himself sufficiently to be aware that somebody was speaking 
to him, and counselling him to exert himself. But at last he stood 
up, and looked around him with bewildered eyes. Suddenly he fixed 
his eyes on Hugh’s stern face. 

‘‘ You had better look sharp,” Hugh began, as the others went 
out of the door, thinking there was no further need of their services. 
At the sound of his voice Falconer started, and all the rage and fury 
in his heart burst forth like the first blast of a gale. Without a 
word, he suddenly threw himself upon the dragoon, as if he meant 
to do for him. Utterly taken by suprise, Pemberton defended him- 
self as best he could; the two men swayed backwards and forwards 
in a struggle that seemed for life or death. Falconer’s immense 
strength was partly counterbalanced by Pemberton’s greater dex- 
terity, and more alert wits; but he fought with perfectly maniacal 
fury, conscious of nothing but the one pleasurable fact, that here was 
the man he hated, and he had a chance of being equal with him at last. 

It was a fearful exhibition of human nature at its worst, when 
man has thrown off all the restraints of civilization—broken the curb 
of self-control, stifled all higher instincts and descended to the level 
of the brutes. Falconer was no better than a tiger athirst for blood, 
as he drove Hugh’s slighter form, first to this side of the box, and 
then to the other, till he caught his foot in his own fur coat lying on 
the floor, overbalanced, and fell with a tremendous crash over the 
balustrade down among the chairs in the parterre below, dragging 
Pemberton with him. They fell just where the unfortunate Nina 
had been sitting only half-an-hour ago, when the lighted cigar 
which had slipped from the Earl’s limp fingers, set fire to her dress, 
and caused the whole train of disaster that followed. It was a clear 
case of retributive justice, which might have satisfied even Sartoris’s 


thirst for revenge. 
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There Falconer lay—his long legs covering a long bit of the burnt, 
and now soaking floor—prostrate amongst the havoc he had caused, 
unconscious as a mummy of all that might be laid to his account. 

The place was as silent as death, except for the continual splash- 
ing of the water from the engines, or the crackling of the flames 
where they still persisted with their ravages. All sorts of odds and 
ends were lying about the floor, as Hugh picked himself up, and 
looked round feeling rather dazed. Fragments of lace and chiffon, 
torn from women’s dresses, broken fans which had dropped from 
panic-stricken hands, faded violets and withered roses, which, 
perhaps, had meant so much to the women who had worn them, 
and one dainty, white shoe. Hugh’s eyes wandered over them, 
seeing them vaguely through the smoke; and then, as he began to 
realise his position, he took hold of a fallen chair and by its help 
pulled himself up. No bones were broken, for he had fallen on the 
top of Falconer, and the latter’s huge body had saved him from 
contact with the floor. Every muscle, however, felt strained, 
and his head swam. He heard a voice calling—but he could not 
answer—he caught a glimpse of the astonished face of a fireman 
looking down on him from Number Ten, and then his legs gave 
way, and he sank back in a heap on the floor. Just as his eyes 
closed and his senses left him, he thought he heard another shout— 
but so very far off—it was no use to answer, even if he could. 

* * * 

There were sensational paragraphs in all the Society papers about 
the fire at the ‘“‘ Imperial Folly,” and large capitals were used in 
abundance. ‘ Tragic death of Nina Sartoris ’—*‘ Gallant rescue of 
an Earl ’’—‘ Critical condition of an officer of the K.D.G.s.”. How 
the members of the smart set devoured every word, and thrilled and 
shivered as they talked it over! Millie Crosby was roused out of all 
her frivolity by the thought of Nina Sartoris, shuddering her life away 
at the hospital, whilst death advanced at such terrible speed to meet 
her—wild with remorse—clinging to her injured husband with all 
the strength of her failing fingers! Draw the curtain !—such 
scenes are too sacred for curious eyes ! 

Silence reigned supreme in Clifford House. No rollicking crew 
in the smoking-room—no hurried runs up and down the broad stairs 
—no snatches of popular songs—no bursts of boisterous laughter. 
The house was no longer divided in two parts, for there was no 
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one to lock out. The mistress could come and go without fear of 
molestation or hindrance, for the master was prisoned to his bed in 
the library, and his band of chosen friends could not venture beyond 
the doorstep. 

‘‘ Hemiplegia,” the doctors called it. Death in life !—a full stop, 
or rather a semi-colon, for some sort of life would go on—like a 
sentence, that after a grand beginning welters down to a lame con- 
clusion ; yesterday, as strong as Sandow himself—to-day weaker than 
his own three-year-old boy. The direst despair took hold of Falconer. 
He had been so boastfully proud of his strength, and it had gone 
from him—his body was inert, helpless—only his mind seemed to be 
alive—alive to torture him. Gradually, as his brain began to work, the 
things that occupied his mind before the accident thrust themselves 
to the front. That prize-fight in America, which was to come off at 
last; he must start in the ‘‘ Oceania,” if he wished to be in time. 
The magnificent roan that he saw at Tattersall’s the other day, just 
his weight ; somebody else would be sure to nobble him if he did not 
bestir himself at once. The thought spurred him to action. He tried to 
raise himself, but could not move an inch. A groan of fierce, wild, 
impotent rage burst from his lips. The perspiration stood out in 
large drops on his forehead. He longed to beat his head against the 
wall, dash out his brains and die—cursing God after the counsel of 
Job’s wife. To die! he gave a great gasp as a thirsty man at the 
sight of water—to get out of this miserable, rotten fragment of life 
that was left him—to get away from this sense of utter helplessness! 
He swore at the nurses who brought him medicines to prolong that 
miserable shred of existence, he sneered at the Bishop who came 
with a great compassion in his heart to pray at his bedside, he would 
take no notice of Aunt Judith, who looked at him with tears stream- 
ing down her kindly face, all his sins forgiven because of his mis- 
fortunes: he even turned away from Pickles with a growl because 
the child, seized with sudden fright, howled aloud at the sight of his 
father’s bandaged head, and hid his face on his mother’s shoulder. 

The darkest gloom was on his spirit as he thought of the noisy. 
reckless set with whom he could never enjoy himself again, the fight 
which would be fought without him—the races on which he had 
betted so heavily, which would be run without him. Never to see 
the balls spinning across the green cloth, or to hear the huntsman’s 
horn as the hounds streamed over stubble and plough—never to see a 
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pheasant rise on the wing—never to hear the thunder of horses’ hoofs 
in the last wild gallop for the post! Never to live again the lawless, 
sensual, passion-stirring life of the past—better a thousand times to 
die! And yet his heart quailed within him at the thought of death— 
he could not be so sure as Lester, that death meant going to sleep 
for ever. 

There might be a waking on the other side of the grave, and who 
could tell what that waking would be? If Beatrice were right, he 
would feel uncommonly uncomfortable up there. An odd, hunted 
look came into his eyes, like that of a trapped animal. He felt like 
a runaway horse which had unwittingly dashed into a cu/ de sac. There 
was no way out of it, he must either live or die—and life was intoler- 
able, and death—he funked. In the midst of his massive frame, strange 
anomaly as it seemed, there was always a coward-heart, and it 
showed its true side now in the hour of trial. Instead of resignation, 
there was fierce rebellion—a concentrated bitterness, the depth of 
which even the Bishop, with his experience as a priest, could not 
attempt to gauge. To lie there like a useless doll, whilst the world 
went on in its cursed selfishness as if nothing had happened. What 
had he done to bring this fearful stroke upon him? Why should he 
be set up as a dummy for all men to point at with the finger of 
scorn? As if in answer, one ruined life and then another, passed in 
dull procession through the workings of his brain. Gerald de Win- 
ton—the helpless cripple! Oh, God! to think he was just such 
another himself—the boys whom he had dragged along with him on the 
road of vice, and dropped into sloughs of despair on the way—and the 
women! One pair of despairing eyes haunted him more often than the 
rest : he remembered them as full of life and fun as any girl’s, but the 
fun had gone out of them when he last saw them, and now they 
were staring at him filled with wild reproach. He shut his own, but 
he could see them still, and an exasperated groan escaped him. 

Beatrice was by his side in a moment. 

‘«« Are you in pain, Falcon?” 

“No, no. Keep close to me. Don’t goaway. Talk to me, sing 
tome. Make me think of something else, or I shall go mad.” 

She put her hand upon his forehead, and sang, for it was easier to 
sing than to talk to him, when she felt that no words that she could 
say could touch the trouble on his mind. With the generosity that was 
natural to her, she put away all remembrance of her wrongs, and 
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devoted herself to his service, as if he had been the best of husbands. 
And so the weary days dragged on, and only a few here and there 
remembered that there was such a place as Clifford House. 

‘If she had only taken my advice, Lady Falconer would have 
divorced him long ago,” Townshend-Rivers said regretfully. “Then 
she would have been clear of the whole business, and others might 
have had the pleasure of slaving themselves to death for him.” 

“She is qualifying for her saint-ship,” Lady Crosby said quietly, 
as she sat on a chair in the Row, and watched thecyclists. “TI 
always maintained that it was her métier.” 

‘But Falconer gets the benefit, and I’m hanged if I wouldn’t be 
ill, myself, to be nursed by her,” he rejoined, with unusual energy. 

Whilst they were talking, a curiously long spinal carriage was 
making its way along one of the least-frequented paths of Hyde Park. 
A distinguished-looking lady, a handsome boy, two liveried ser- 
vants and a valet in plain clothes (but worn with the dignity of 
an archdeacon) made quite a small procession. For the first time in 
his life, Falconer was suffering from shyness. He shunned observa- 
tion instead of provoking it, for, as he said, he felt such a fool lying 
there for everyone to stare at. “It was a lovely morning, with the 
breath of spring passing over open buds and sprouting blades, and 
every tree in the park looked as fresh as a débutante at her first ball. 
Beatrice walked by her husband’s side with a light step, her thoughts 
wandering away to Flora Vivian, now in the springtide of her happi- 
ness, engaged to Val Forrester, and looking forward to a future of im- 
probable bliss, and from her to Hugh Pemberton, who had gone off 
to one of those little wars which seem to arise out of nothing for the ex- 
press benefit of disconsolate lovers. They had bidden each other good- 
bye in the hurried five minutes which was all that he could spare at 
the last—a five minutes of exquisite pain to both. He was gone— 
taking with him most of the brightness of her life—and leaving an 
empty place behind him which nobody else could fill. Was it 
necessary to put quite so many miles between them? Pickles rushed 
after a butterfly across the grass, with a shout of delight, whilst his 
father watched his active little legs with bitterest envy. Seeing the 
cloud on his face, Beatrice roused herself to talk uf some amusing 
mishap which had occurred to Millie Crosby the day before. Mean- 
while a bath-chair slowly approached, of which she took no notice, 
till her eyes fell on the face of its occupant. Then she madea 
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frantic sign to Glover to turn down another path at an acute angle ; 
but it was too late. In another minute the carriages were side by 
side, and Falconer looked straight into the face of Gerald de Winton, 
with only the space of three feet between them. This was the man, 
whom in the hey-day of his youth and strength he had reduced to a 
crippled condition like his own. The eyes of the injured filled with 
tenderest pity, the eyes of the injurer dilated with horror. He had 
been haunted by the remembrance of De Winton all through his 
long illness, and now his victim seemed to have come there on 
purpose to taunt him. Clenching his hands, he made a desperate 
attempt to show that he could sit up, but only succeeded in raising 
his head a few inches; wild with senseless rage, he tried to utter the 
curses which sprang to his lips, but something seemed to paralyse 
his tongue, and he could only make an inarticulate growl. Beatrice 
saw that his face was purple, his veins swollen, his eyes looking as 
if they would start out of his head, and as soon as De Winton had 
passed on, hurried him home as fast as they could take him. He 
was to be shielded from every sort of excitement, but who could 
foresee that he would meet with any in the quietest part of the park ? 
Dr. Severn was sent for as soon as they reached home, because she 
felt slightly uneasy, but Glover assured her that his lordship looked 
no worse than usual after an hour had passed. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


A Few hours later on the same day, Lady Malvern was sitting in 
the small drawing-room of 31 Talavera Crescent. She had come to 
bury the hatchet, but her way of doing so would not have answered 
with a man whose temper was uncertain as herown. She wore a 
very large black hat surmounted by yellow plumes, and tied 
under her chin with black velvet strings ; and the Bishop surveying 
her with tranquil amusement, thought that she looked more like a 
witch than ever. 

“And now, my dear Bishop, I want you to confess that you are 
sorry that you did not hurry up with your separation business,” she 
began, with a twinkle in her eye. 
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“Not at all, Lady Malvern. I am thankful that we were stop- 
ped in time.” 

‘Then you approve of your daughter being turned into a hospital 
nurse ? ’’ she rejoined, sarcastically. 

‘‘ She is in her proper position by her husband’s side,” the Bishop 
said, imperturbably. 

The Marchioness made a grimace. ‘No doubt she finds great 
comfort in the idea. Is that why the chit looks happier than she 
did last year?” é 

‘« She has found out her duty, and she is doing it to the best of her 
ability.” 

‘‘T hope she likes it better than I do,” shrugging her lean shoul- 
ders. ‘ By-the-bye, what has become of that good-looking young 
dragoon who was foolish enough to save the most worthless life in 
London?” 

‘He started for South Africa two months ago,” in a tone of 
unmistakable satisfaction. 

‘“¢ And Geoffrey Talbot for the North Pole, perhaps? You have a 
way of getting over difficulties by banishing them.” 

“No,” with an amused smile, “ he stays in Paris.” 

‘Both of them playing the waiting game,” she asserted con- 
fidently. ‘ Which do you back ?” 

‘**T don’t quite understand you, Lady Malvern.” 

““Yes you do, though you would die rather than say so. Now I 
must go, or we shall quarrel again,” getting up slowly from her 
chair. ‘ Tell your sister how sorry I was to miss her. I am going 
to sell all my horses, dismiss my trainer, and get rid of the whole 
thing,” with a sigh. 

“It will be a great relief to your mind,” the Bishop remarked, as 
he opened the door. 

‘“*Not at all,” she snapped, “it has been the greatest pleasure of 
my life.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” he naturally inquired. 

“ Ah * she paused, on the landing, leaning heavily on the 
gold-topped stick of her parasol. ‘‘ Your daughter has been an idiot 
for sticking to my brute of a nephew: He will never say ‘thank you,’ 
so I must. I mean to leave her all the money I get for my horses. 
I can do what. I like with my earnings.” 

* You are too good,” the Bishop began, but she cut him short. 

16* 
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“You never said that before, and you never will again! You 
think me an impossible old sinner—and you are quite right. Good- 
bye! We may meet at the funeral;” she gave a delighted cackle 
as she saw the perplexity of his expression. 

‘* Whose funeral? I haven’t an idea,” offering his arm down the 
stairs. 

‘* Falconer’s, of course,” as she stopped to take breath. 

‘*T hope he may live many years to have a chance of repentance,” 
very gravely. 

‘* So nice of you to say so, but he won’t.” With a triumphant nod, 
she stepped into her victoria, and ordered the coachman to drive to 
Clifford House. 

When she reached it, she looked up at its broad front with startled 
eyes. Every blind was down. Before the front door opened, she 
was already on the step. 

‘¢ Where’s Simmons ? ” she asked of the first footman who appeared 
in answer to the knocker. 

The butler, looking more solemn than ever, stepped forward. 

‘‘ What is this, Simmons? Anything wrong?” 

‘“‘His lordship died at three o’clock this afternoon,” he said, 
quietly. 

The old lady shivered. How ghastly it seemed after that joke of 
hers about his funeral ! 

Simmons showed her into the dining-room, for he saw she was 
shaking all over. 

‘So sudden!” she said with a gasp, as she dropped into a chair. 

‘“‘T knew it was coming, so it don’t seem so sudden to me, my 
lady,” he went on, rather glad of the opportunity of somewhat clear- 
ing his master’s memory, now that he was no longer there to defend 
himself. ‘‘He had not said a bad word for more than a week, he 
could not bear her Ladyship out of his sight—and only last night he 
told her (I was in the hall, and the door was ajar) he wished he 
could begin over again from his wedding day—she wouldn’t find him 
such a bad lot if he could have a fresh start.” 

“Too late to say that when he had reached the post,”’ Lady 
Malvern said slowly, with a tear in her eye. 

* * * * 

‘‘ With sincere congratulations,” Millie wrote with her best pen 

on one of her own visiting cards. Then she laughed as she tore it 
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up—for she had told the truth by mistake. Taking a fresh one, she 
changed the truth into a conventional falsehood, and congratulations 
into condolences. 

* ok * * 

‘‘ Just to prevent that foolish fellow from turning himself into a 
target for the first bullet, I’ll send him !a wire that the course is 
clear,” James Pemberton said to himself, as he stopped at the St. 
James’s Street. Office, with the benevolent smile of an elderly 
Guardian Angel. 


THE END. 








aD att. 


By HALBORO DENHAM. 


As to Harold Stanley’s past, we knew nothing. We simply took 


him as we found him—a genial companion in the field, and not half 
a bad fourth at whist—for the rest he was a fair-haired, regular- 
featured young giant, of about thirty, whose quiet unassuming man- 
ner told in his favour with one and all. When I turned up as “a 
new chum.” fresh from home, to manage the Rossendale bank, a 
hundred miles or so north-west of Brisbane, he had already had a 
couple of years of prétty rough work in the district, and yet, some- 
how or other, before I had been a month in that straggling up- 
country settlement, I knew more about its folk, and they knew more 
about me than was ever the case with the other man throughout his 
career as manager of Mr. Blogg’s extensive sheep run. 

Now, shortly after my advent, it happened that Stanley’s employer 
took it into his head to send the young fellow all the way to Samoa 
on a business errand connected with a commercial house there. As 
it was a German firm, Stanley’s knowledge of the language induced 
Bloggs to give him, as he thought, a brief holiday across the sea 
and back. 

Samoa, however, kept him a considerable time, and Bloggs was 
puzzled to account for the dilatoriness of his agent. And so were 
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all of us, until the absent one re-appeared at last with a charming 
Samoan lassie, of some twenty South Sea summers. I chanced to 
be riding along the Brisbane road that morning, when I espied my 
friend and the fair one, who had forsaken her far-away island home 
to link her lot with his. The two were on horseback as a matter 
of course, and as I drew near them, I observed that the lady sat in 
her saddle as if she were Australian-born, which is saying a good 
deal. Harold introduced me to his wife, and gaily narrated how they 
had been married by an Anglican bishop, in the presence of a trio of 
consuls—English, German and American. 

Mrs. Stanley and I were on uncommonly good terms before we 
drew rein at Harold’s door, a sort of thing which without being 
guilty of anticipating after events, I may say, turned out to bearare 
thing with her. Love sometimes comes at first sight—this had been 
Harold's lot. Mine was a truly wonderful friendship, and one 
which became so eventful, that it forms the subject of the following 
narrative. 

Nothing would do but I must join the Stanleys at supper on the 
night of their arrival. So making sure that the bank was securely 
locked up, and that my only assistant, a young Scotchman, who 
shared the house with me, had a sufficiency of weed and chess 
problems to keep him occupied until my return, I wended my way 
in due course to the home of the newly-married couple. We hada 
jolly little supper, and then Harold, who was a cast-iron smoker, lit 
his pipe, and insisted on his wife singing a plaintive Samoan love- 
song. As I watched her through the eddying wreaths, she reminded 
me of a lovely mermaid, softly singing to the ground note of the 
rolling surf. Finally, as the evening wore on, Harold recounted to 
his bride the narrow squeak for his life he had once had when, 
having dozed off in his chair, on the very verandah where we were 
now sitting, I had whipped off the head of a black snake whilst the 
creature, twining up the railing, was just in the very act of striking 
him. <A good deal of what afterwards came about hung by that 
story. At its conclusion, Mrs. Stanley rose up, with a little shiver, 
but as she stood like some beautiful fairy in the full light of that 
glorious moon, she gave me a look of such warm gratitude that I 
really felt glad I had, at all events, killed one snake in my life. 
The reptile had been carefully preserved in spirits of wine, and ex- 
ceedingly proud I was of it, but before going to sleep I made a 
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resolution to hand over the trophy to the Samoan lady; and next 
morning I took the thing down from the top of my book-case and 
dispatched it to her. 

Bank matters took me a few weeks later to Brisbane, and as the 
Stanleys were also bound thither, we travelled down together. On 
reaching the city we separated, and as soon as I had transacted my 
business the idea occurred to me that a bathe in the sea would be 
the best thing for me. With great self-denial however I allowed 
myself to be diverted from my purpose until next morning, and this 
was a fortunate thing for me. 

I left the house at which I was a guest before anybody, except a 
Chinaman or two, was about, and had been disporting myself like a 
playful porpoise for several minutes, when I turned to make for the 
shore. As I did so, I caught sight of the Stanleys having an early 
gallop, and, in spite of the distance which seemed to separate us, I 
fancied by their waving their whips that I was recognized. A few 
strokes ahead, and still the salutations did not cease—indeed they 
reined in their steeds and began gesticulating frantically. I glanced 
around. Oh, horror! there away in my rear was the dread object 
which I now realized had prompted danger signals. One of the 
voracious monsters of the deep which swarm on that coast was on 
my track. I swam for all I was worth, cursing awhile the folly 
which had made me forget all the warnings I hadheard. The shark 
seemed to keep a measured distance in my wake, which was doubt- 
less his way of doing things preparatory to the final rush, Faint 
hopes of safety began to come to me as I neared the shore, but a 
hurried glance behind instantly dispelled the illusion, for I saw that 
my foe had gained on me. 

Suddenly Mrs. Stanley gave vent to a wild kind of scream, and 
galloped to my rescue. Of course, Harold followed. As the daring 
Samoan heroine impetuously set her steed to swim the span which 
divided me from ¢erra firma, I saw she held a revolver in her hand. 
In another instant it was levelled. To this day I really have never 
been able to make sure whether it was an instinctive idea of dodging 
the shark's rush, or fear of a bullet, which made me turn sharply 
and dive—but dive I did. In two or three seconds I felt the ground, 
and looked around. The brute had turned tail, either frightened by - 
the shots and the unusual equine display or maybe, hit. Such was 
our exciting shark experience which left us none the worse, but 
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which was all over Brisbane before the day was out. I was 
naturally enthusiastic in describing how bravely my fair deliverer 
had acted ; and the usually taciturn Harold was loud in his admira- 
tion of his wife’s daring. During the three days of our stay, we 
were continually being interviewed by reporters, and when we 
quitted Brisbane, Mrs. Stanley had become emphatically the popular 
heroine. 

In one way or another things seemed to alter a good deal after 
our return to Rossendale. When we met, which was seldom the 
case, Harold was more reserved than ever. I had two or three 
complicated and important affairs connected with the bank, and 
these so engrossed my attention that several weeks slipped by before 
it struck me that I had of late seen nothing of Mrs. Stanley beyond 
a passing glimpse. Considering that my friends dwelt within an 
easy distance of me, this drifting out of touch seemed strange, and 
yet I could not blame myself. Itried to find them at home more 
than once but without success, and charitably supposed that 
Harold was as pre-occupied as I was, and therefore could not be in 
two places at once. I dismissed the subject from my mind, only to 
find the uneasy feeling return that something was wrong, but just 
when I had decided on tackling Harold frankly for an explanation, 
an exciting and tragical event cast a great and prolonged blank over 
my life. 

My young colleague had gone through a day of genuine hard 
work, and our motherly old housekeeper was putting the finishing 
touches to the preparation for a supper, which we were quite ready 
for, when I took it into my head to stroll through the garden in the 
rear of the house and along the skirts of the woods which extended 
almost from our door in mile after mile of primeval gloom and 
grandeur away to the north. It was just such another radiant 
moonlight night as that when the Stanleys had entertained me. In 
the course of a few minutes, I found myself in the midst of that soli- 
tude and silence so characteristic of the Australian forests, and my 
thoughts went back to that evening, and I forgot for the nonce my 
hungry Scot and the expectant cook. Suddenly I was startled by a 
slight footfall behind me, and turning round, I confronted, of all 
people in the world, Mrs. Stanley. 

“Oh, Mr. Denham,” she began, somewhat breathlessly, ‘I am 
so glad to find you. I could not rest till I told you, although 
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Harold laughed at the idea, But do you know,” she added, lower- 
ing her voice to the softest of musical whispers, ‘‘I should never 
forgive myself if harm came to you?” 

“ Why, what’s in the wind now, Mrs. Stanley ?”’ was my query 
in very great amazement. 

‘* Well, you must listen attentively. I overheard your Chinaman 
and ours talking. I don’t like our boy a bit, but your servant is a 
worse fellow, by a lot.” 

‘Good heavens!” I interrupted; ‘why our dear old Yan is as 
honest as the day. He’s been with us at the bank six or seven 
years, and I’d go bail for him any time.” 

“Yes, but you must hear my story; and don’t stop me till you 
have. Only a little while ago, not an hour since, I saw your man 
Yan sitting on the sill of our kitchen window. Our lad was sup- 
posed to be cleaning up. Anyhow, they were talking away in 
pigeon English—for you know they come from places so far apart 
that they don’t understand each other’s Chinese. I distinctly 
heard Yan say that they were not going to wait till the boss (that’s 
you) went to Brisbane again, but would take advantage of the first 
dark night to break into the bank, murder all of you, and take the 
gold. And then our boy said you were well armed, but Yan 
answered that he and his mates had plenty of revolvers, and there 
was no time like the present, for you have a lot of money in the 
bank. I did not wait any longer, but went and woke Harold, who 
had gone to sleep over his pipe. Would you believe it, he was 
angry at my rousing him, and laughed at the idea of danger ; told me 
to give him a light, and not go wool-gathering. Just fancy! Then 
at last I made him promise to warn you, but as he thinks to-morrow 
quite time enough, I have slipped off to tell you myself. This night 
will be a very dark one soon, and to-morrow may never come for 
some of us.” 

‘“‘ A thousand thanks. I certainly shall not disregard your warning, 
but shall be on the watch at once. Now let me see you home.” 

Sure enough, as I escorted Mrs. Stanley to her door, we came 
across Yan, who passed us with a smile of childish innocence, and 
from that instant until I had re-entered our supper-room, I kept my 
weather-eye open for any lurking enemy who might be about. Once 
indoors J breathed again. 

Never in my life did I so long to have a confidant, and yet, in the 
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sense I mean, I could not make one of my trusty Donald nor my 
plucky Irish stable-lad Pat. The Chinaman slept habitually in an 
outbuilding, and as I dismissed him to his rest, the treacherous 
scoundrel smiled again, and blandly wished us good-night. I 
watched him carefully whilst he shuffled to his quarters, and then 
dispatching the old house-keeper to her room, went round with 
Donald and saw to the doors and windows, whilst Pat wonderingly 
carried the light. Back in the supper-room, I made the stripling sit 
down and join us, not only for an unexpected feed, but also fora still 
more unexpected council of war. In the course of what was under the 
circumstances a hearty meal, washed down with a glass of sound 
Scotch whisky, I quietly and calmly told: my auditors of the danger 
which threatened. We promptly decided to make a night of it, 
selecting the upper storey as our headquarters. 

Luckily the house was very simply, but strongly built in the 
form of a cube, and without a verandah. There were two floors, 
each having four rooms. In the basement, of course, was the bank 
office, beneath which a bricked vault did duty as a strong room. 
From one point or another we could, upstairs, observe any move- 
ment around us, so long as the moonlight should last. Whilst 
keeping a silent watch in this way, and scanning the vicinity for 
foes whose uncertain whereabouts and intentions made the hours 


pass anxiously, we saw the moon sink at last behind the forest of 
giant trees, which at that moment concealed our enemies. All be- 
came darkness of the deepest, and thus, with our six-shooters handy, 
we waited for dawn, whispering to one another at odd moments, but 


for the most part hearing no sound, save that of our own watches 
ticking in our pockets, or the old Dutch clock honestly doing its 
duty below. 

Midnight had just struck. Pat was incessantly on the prow} 
from one window to another, followed with inquisitive watchfulness 
by mv bull terrier, which evidently considered our unusual noc- 
turnal movements as the forerunner of possible fighting business for 
him. Presently the youngster stole up to me and whispered : 

‘Yan has just opened his door and let some men in. He had a 
lighted lantern, and I counted five chaps, sir.” 

Now the object of these men was booty, and the shortest road to 
the plunder lay through the office window or the door. So hope- 
lessly dark was the night that an approach might be made with 
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impunity at any moment. Sound was, however, another thing—my 
dog would, I knew, soon locate the point of attack, and, provided it 
came as I expected, my plan was settled. 

We had among our bank secrets one that even our Chinaman 
was totally ignorant of. Everybody knew about one vault, but no 
one was aware that Donald and I had devoted three successive 
Sundays to making an arrangement in the office ceiling by which, on 
the lifting up a plank in the floor of a room overhead, we could 
command a good shooting range. There was a grate in the office, 
and as it was no uncommon thing for me to have a fire in it at a late 
hour, as Yan well knew, I had made my preparations accordingly. 
Half-a-dozen bundles of fire-wood lay handy to make a good blaze 
at the first signs of a burglarious entrance by door or window, both 
of which were heavily shuttered. 

As I stood expectantly by the hearth, Prince gave vent to an 
angry growl, and I understood at once that the window was being 
tackled. With more deliberation than I would have given myself 
credit for, I calmly laid a couple of bundles on the fire and again 
waited intently. As the forcing the shutters was making audible 
progress, I threw on the remaining, fagots, and picking up Prince, 
glided past the window on my way to our strategic point of vantage. 
I remember that the reflection that only an inch or two of wood 
separated me from the cut-throats outside, caused me to hurry 
nervously up these stairs. We swung a piano across the landing 
and then lifted our plank, just as a shivering of wood and noise of 
breaking glass proclaimed that the critical moment had arrived. 
The impatient Prince was loosed for first blood, and we watched 
the ruffians enter one by one, reserving our fire until the Chinamen 
should show themselves. The two traitors however remained 
without, which was as well at all events for Yan, whom I scarcely 
think we could have missed, as all three of us meant the first bullet 
for him. We could wait no longer, and before a glance had been 
directed towards our ambush, I brought down a man who seemed 
to be the leader of the gang. The fellow was climbing the counter 
and making for our vault, when Prince’s jaws closed firmly in his 
seat, and my bullet simultaneously crashed through his brain. 
The panic was tremendous, and we ourselves lost our presence of 
mind, or we might have called ‘“‘ hands up,” and, perhaps, captured 
the lot like rats in a trap. As it was, Donald hit one man, who lay 
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groaning helplessly on the floor near his dead comrade. Pat, after 
fruitlessly emptying every chamber of his six-shooter, sprang to his 
feet and giving vent to a terrific Hibernian yell rushed to the win- 
dow, and scored a final point in the game by discharging a toy 
pistol, his boyish pranks with which had more than once got him 
into trouble with me. The shot told for there was a howl of pain 
and a volley of curses. I approached the window, and pulled the 
boy out of harm’s way. AsI peered out into the obscurity I could hear 
the rush of feet and the trampling of horses, but for a moment 
could see nothing. Only for a brief moment, however, for there 
came the flash of a revolver, fired seemingly by someone just below 
me. I felt a sharp, stinging blow on my forehead, followed by a 
sense of falling helplessly through the open window, until I was 
brought to a stop with a smash which left me utterly unconscious. 

Surely that was a breath of sea-air which was fanning me into 
mental activity at last. As I rubbed my eyes in bewilderment, I 
discovered more and more in my surroundings to effectually awaken 
me from my long sleep. That it had been a very lengthy one I was 
instinctively certain—a painless and dreamless lethargy of many hours 
had doubtless ensued after that fall. The whole scenecame back to me, 
the midnight attack, the flash of firearms, the motionless form of the 
first fellow creature I had ever slain lying in a ghastly huddled heap, 
whilst the other wounded robber, alternately shrieking with agony 
and cursing with impotent rage, tried in vain to ward off the savage 
onslaughts of my bull-terrier. Then came the memory of that last 
shot and my falling headlong from the window, and I mechanically 
raised my hand to my forehead. It was puzzling indeed. There 
was no wound, no bandage, nor any other evidence of an injury, 
which I could swear must have been a severe one. I had not even 
the slightest sense of any physical pain. And so it dawned on me 
that if my impressions of that terrible night were not those of a fan- 
tastic_ dream, then my condition of torpor must have had a duration 
not of hours, but of days. Heaven only knew—it might have lasted 
for weeks! In any case, here I was, lying dressed in a loose flannel 
suit, on a couch near an open window, which I somehow felt sure 
did not look down on Rossendale. In my perplexity, old habit 
came to my aid, and I called “ Prince, Prince!’’ An instant later 
the dear old chap was bounding into the room, and showing his 
delight in the most frantic manner. His energetic appreciation of 
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my coming back to something like my old self, made me anxious 
to prove there was no deception, and so I essayed to find the use of my 
legs. But I rose to my feet only to totter a step or two towards the 
casement and sink back feebly on the sofa. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Denham, this is really too bad. We've been waiting 
for you to wake up ever so long, and now you do so just when 
there’s nobody to help you. Good morning, sir!” and Mrs. Stanley 
held out her hand. 

I remember I was so dead beat on recovering my lost reckoning, 
that even this very vague knowledge of the progress of old Sol was 
grateful to me. How eagerly I listened to the rapid sketch the 
Samoan lady gave me of the events which filled up the gap in my 
existence since that night of turmvil may be imagined. It appeared 
that I had been laid up with concussion of the brain, and had re- 
mained in my room at the Rossendale bank, in a state hovering 
between life and death for four critical weeks. Ultimately my 
wound had completely healed, and my condition had so far improved 
as to permit of my removal to the neighbourhood of Brisbane. 

‘‘ You know how awfully deaf your housekeeper was,” continued 
Mrs. Stanley. ‘ Well, she actually slept through the whole battle, 
and when they roused her to see to you and the wounded robber— 
who died in less than an hour,—she was under the impression that 
there had merely been a severe thunderstorm, poor old lady.” 

I was as inquisitive as a child and as weak as a kitten, but Mrs. 
Stanley bade me ask no mote questions, and rest quietly until Harold, 
who had gone off for a dip in the sea, should return. She had barely 
left the room when her husband made his appearance with such 
evidence of robust health and athletic vigour, as would have done 
credit to any native born Queenslander. What a contrast I 
presented. 

‘*By Jove! So you’ve pulled round at last, old boy,” said Harold. 

‘I am awfully glad, because Len and I have to be off home to- 
day. However, your old housekeeper will look after you like a 

mother, and we shall soon have you back in Rossendale.” He 
helped me down to breakfast, and a glorious day it was for me until 
my two friends had to start for their home, and leave me to the care 
of Mrs. Parker and the companionship of Prince. 

Within another fortnight I was back at the bank, receiving the 
hearty congratulations of my trusty Scot. 
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The three surviving robbers had escaped along with their Chinese 
confederates, but a vague clue existed as to their possible where- 
abouts, and the police entertained strong hopes of capturing them. 
Some little time before, rumours had spread about gold discoveries 
in a locality about a hundred miles to the north. Many practical 
men had gone to examine the country, followed by the usual 
swarm of adventurers. Now at such times and places a keen de- 
tective can pretty safely reckon on spotting men who have been 
wanted, perhaps for years. So it happened that a smart officer 
from Brisbane, with his wits about him, was not long in arriving at 
a shrewd conclusion that the night-birds who had so thoroughly 
startled Rossendale, and aroused such a fruitless hue and cry, were 
located at the very same mining camp where he was watching and 
waiting. Of the two Chinamen he. had no scent, for looking for 
them among the crowd of Celestials was like looking for the pro- 
verbial needle. Cute as he was, he well nigh made a blunder when 
he suddenly swooped down on his prey and brought three men to 
Rossendale on the charge of “ putting up” my bank and attempted 
murder. The sensation their arrival created may be better imagined 
than described, and the excitement which reigned when the court 
opened and the accused men were placed in the dock was intense. 
Naturally, I was the chief witness, but when the story of my war- 
like experiences had been related, and I was asked if I recognised 
any of the prisoners as the assailants, I had to honestly admit that I 
could not. Never shall I forget the look of blank amazement that 
came over the detctives face. Then Donald was called, and he, in 
his turn avowed, that for aught he knew to the contrary, he had 
never set eyes on the men before. Pat was equally negative, and to 
the chagrin of the Brisbane officer, the case looked uncommonly 
like breaking down. However, the magistrate, after much ado, 
ordered a remand for a week, much in the spirit of Mr. Micawber, 
and, like that gentleman, he had his reward. Something did turn 
up. The circumstance that one of the prisoners was proved to have 
recently had his right shoulder wounded by a small bullet, and the 
somewhat vague evidence of one or two shepherds, that, to the best 
of their belief they had seen the prisoners in the neighbourhood just 
before the attempt on the bank, were the two solitary points which 
justified a remand. Thus the court broke up, and the hopeful trio, 
wishing the magistrates a merry Christmas, went to spend the festive 
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week in durance vile, while the rest of us, feeling I fancy a bit 
sorry for the captives, gave or partook of the hospitality which at 
such a season reigns as universally at Queensland as at home. 

The next day the local Scotch doctor, Fraser, and Bell, the Bris- 
bane officer, looked me up for whist. We played till a late hour, then 
having done with the cards, loitered awhile over a final pipe and peg. 
Just as we were about to separate, Donald aroused our interest by 
reading a ghastly narrative in the Brisbane paper. It seemed that a 
few days betore a couple of Chinamen, who had gone out prospect- 
ing, were pounced on by the Queensland blacks, who broke their 
knees and elbows with round stones, and having slung one poor 
devil on the bough of a tree, cooked and ate his mate underneath. 
The cannibals were surprised whilst sleeping off the effects of their 
banquet by a party of miners, who mercilessly shot down every man, 
woman and child. The rescued Chinaman was said to be doing 
well, 

‘‘T wish I could believe that it was Yan who was eaten,”” was my 
heartfelt comment on the story. 

‘“‘ But will the survivor live after undergoing such torture ?’’ queried 
Donald. : 

“Live, man! Why a Chinaman takes a deuced lot more to kill 
him than that. If I had him here | would undertake to make him 
perform with the skipping-rope inside a month.” 

‘“‘ Bravo!” cried Bell. ‘‘ You shall have the job, doctor, and I 
don’t mind laying a sov. Come, you back the Chinaman to skip 
within a month. Make it two if you like.” 

Now my doctor loved a little wager of this sort, and so before we 
bade one another good-night, it was settled that the Celestial should 
be given over to his care, and that in a couple of monthsa sovereign 
should change hands according to whether the man could skip or 
not. 

Another day went by, and Christmas had come, and, of course, 
despite the intense heat, merry-making was the rule, and the ortho- 
dox roast beef and plum pudding everywhere indulged in—even by 
the three prisoners gaily awaiting their expected discharge. At last 
they were again brought up. 4s the Stanleys and I were proceed- 
ing to the court, we were overtaken by a covered buggy, which 
passed us so rapidly that I hardly had time to recognise in the driver 
our detective friend, Bell. The scene of the resumed inquiry was 
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crowded, and I think everybody, from the magistrate downwards, 
fully imagined that the accused men would be set free within an 
hour or so. By the time they were ushered smiling into the dock, 
the heat in that densely packed room was so great that several of 
the audience forsook what they considered a merely formal business. 
Everyone in fact looked bored, except the cheerful trio. But a 
dramatic surprise was in store for us all when a new witness was 
called, and several constables came forward, bearing a stretcher, the 
occupant of which was no other than my missing scoundrel, Yan. 
The countenances of the prisoners showed utter dismay. Yan, ina 
word, after having narrowly escaped being cooked and eaten, had 
been rescued only to find himself in the clutches of the law. The 
Brisbane officer had, in making his wager, a wild possibility in his 
mind’s eye, but in acting swiftly on the idea he had made an ex- 
ceedingly lucky hit. Yan turned informer with as much alacrity 
as he had shown in taking to burglary. 

Fraser might well talk of the vitality of Celestials, for Yan, whose 
useless limbs were incased in plaster of Paris, positively gave a grin 
of recognition as he glanced at his late pals. He was deposited, 
stretcher and all, in the middle of the room, and having taken the 
oath of the broken saucer, which in his case seemed to be peculi- 
arly appropriate, he related his version of the matter in hand, and 
identified the three prisoners as his late allies. Mrs. Stanley's 
evidence as to Yan’s murderous intentions was the only feature of 
the day’s proceedings which caused him to show any signs of surprise, 
and when he understood that it was the warning of the Samoan 
lady which had foiled the scheme of robbery, he scowled alternately 
at her and myself. Bell felt an immense relief when Yan’s examina- 
tion had ended, for had the latter refused to identify his fellow 
desperadoes, the magistrate would have been puzzled how to act. 
However, Rossendale was satisfied that justice would now have a 
fair chance, and a formal remand having been ordered, the accused 
were put back for another week, preparatory to committal for trial. 
Yan was relegated to a spare room, where he was left alone to medi- 
tate apart from those who would gladly have strangled him if he 
could have been got at. Then his existence was almost forgotten 
for the time being by all save the doctor, who perhaps never 
lavished more professional care on a patient than he did on the 
villam Yan. 
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Whilst chatting outside the court house with Mrs, Stanley, I was 
rather surprised to learn that her husband was at that moment 
with Yan the Chinaman, who had asked to see him. I was still 
more surprised when Harold, on making his appearance, said : 

‘Come along, Len. I’m sick of this business,” and abruptly 
took his wife off, giving me the barest nod at leaving. The oppressive 
heat had evidently put him out of temper. I scarcely, however, 
gave the matter a second thought, for Fraser’s busy proceedings 
amused and interested me. 

‘*Come and see my cut-throat,” said the doctor to me, ‘It’s a 
glorious case, Denham, Only fancy, man! From what he tells me 
it was Yan who nearly did for you that night. He declares that 
whilst he was waiting with tke horses, he recognized you at the 
window, and riding up he fired at you, and it must have been 
pretty close quarters. What grudge has he against you, my boy?” 

‘‘ None that | can recall, unless it arises from my having knocked 
him down a few days before that affair, for ill-treating Prince. But 
that is too trifling a matter. Those fellows expect occasional kicks, 
you know.” 

When I looked on Yan it seemed indeed strange that the wretch, 
lyinga crippled wreck as he was, should yet beso powerful for mischief. 
Shattered as he was, his capacity for enjoyment had not left him, for 
opium was exceedingly grateful to Yan, and he solaced himself with 
it whilst helping to settle the fate of his late pals, and scheming 
more devilry for the future. I brutally told him I was sorry the 
blacks had not devoured him. But he treated me with the calmest 
indifference, and did not deign to open his lips. So having had the 
worst of it, I left him to Fraser’s.care and went home. Yes, I had 
received more damage than I knew. In the evening the latter, 
accompanied by Bell, looked me up for a pipe and chat; and 
rather astonished that Harold arrived in their wake. Nothing par- 
ticular seemed to have brought him round, and he smoked in an 
absent-minded, unsociable way, which caused me to wonder often 
what the deuce was the matter with him. His pre-occupation, how- 
ever, vanished when the mention of the wager cropped up. Suddenly 
he amazed us by boisterously challenging the doctor to another 
bet. 

‘‘ Look here, Fraser, I’ll back the other three devils at skipping 
against your man Yan. What do you say to a fiver on it?” 
17 
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- “T’ll take you for a sovereign,” said Bell. So another wager was 
made before we broke up for the night. 

Rossendale had been glutted with sensations, so far, but all these 
episodes put together were. as nothing compared to the startling 
effect of the news which travelled far and wide the next morning. 
The three robbers had escaped. They had, in fact, skipped by the 
light of the moon, and Harold had won his wager. Nobody but he 
knew precisely how, but in the course of the same day, I got a letter 
from him, which ran thus: 

‘‘ Dear Denham,—Keep this to yourself. God knows I have been 
a jealous idiot for a long while. Yan, yesterday, told me enough to 
make things much worse, but offered to hold his tongue and make 
no scandal if I enabled his mates to escape. ll I can say is, they 
must have ridden far by now, and I have won my bet. When I 
told Len all about it, what do you think I found out, old chap? All 
the mischief has arisen through some old superstition of the South 
Seas, which has made Len consider you as my guardian spirit. In 
plain English, she is under the fixed belief that nothing will go 
wrong with me if no harm befalls you. Under these circumstances, 
come to dinner.—Yours ever, Harold Stanley.” 

Of course I went to that dinner, and right well did we enjoy such 
an opening of the new year, which put things on their old friendly 
footing. We even sent a good meal to Yan, whom we agreed in ad- 
miring as the cleverest rascal unhung. He ultimately recovered 
health and liberty, and it was a glorious scene when he rewarded old 
Fraser for his care by proving its efficacy and his own agility by a 
few moments’ exercise with the skipping-rope. The» Brisbane 
officer took it all in very good part, paid up like a man, and through 
the active local influence exerted on his behalf, secured despite his 
temporary failure, a well-merited promotion. What mystery there 
had been about Harold Stanley’s past, was ended when, through the 
successive deaths of five uncles, he dropped unexpectedly into a 
baronetcy and a splendid estate in England. As for Yan, I secured 
a passage for him to his home in the Flowery Land, and the last I 
heard of the fellow, was that he was the trusted servant of a Protes- 
tant Mission at Amoy. 


‘ 





De Quincey. 
By C. F. BROOKES. 


OF all English writers perhaps no one among the general public is 
less known in proportion to his merits than De Quincey, but his 
delicate flexible prose, the literary charm his works have, and the 
last pre-eminent quality that few writers of his voluminous extent 
possess, that of always maintaining a level of excellence—these 
mark De Quincey with a distinction all his own. 

What a fascination there is about his life, from the strange quiet 
little boy fighting with his brother over the ‘‘ Gombroonians ” and 
the ‘‘ Tigrosylvanians” to the abnormally sensitive dweller in 
Lothian Street! The deaths of his two sisters, especially the well- 
beloved Elizabeth made doubtless a lasting impression on him, 
‘love which is altogether holy like that between two children is 
privileged to revisit by glimpses the silence and the darkness of 
declining years, and possibly this final experience in my sister’s 
bedroom or some other in which her innocence was concerned, may 
rise again for me and illuminate the clouds of death.” (Prophetic 
words that were solemnly fulfilled). 

Then came the strange and unsettling boyhood—first at Bath, 
where he encountered the knock meant for someone else. ‘ But on 
poor Ego did it fall, But not on my shoulder, on my pate it fell, 
unhappy pate worthy of a better fate.” Here he also roused dislike 
by his superior verses, and there is a sign of the strength of his spirit 
in De Quincey’s struggle with the youth “on wing for Cambridge.” 
When fiercely bidden to write worse verses the result was more 
brilliant than before. ‘‘ You little devil, do you call this writing 
your worst?” ‘ No,” replied the brave boy. “I call it writing 
my best,” and “the annihilator,” as De Quincey calls him, turned 
out to be a really good natured young man. 

Then came the tour with Lord Westport to Eton, where they 
encounter the King, and then to Ireland. Journeying from Dublin 
De Quincey made the acquaintance of the Countess of Errol and 
her sister, which he considers marks a stage in his development. 


“* Heavens! what a spirit of joy and festal pleasure radiated from her 
17° 
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eyes, her step, her voice, her manner. She was Irish and the very 
impersonation of innocent gaiety.” She had taken De’ Quincey’s 
side in an argument with “a wit, a blue-stocking and a leader of ‘on,” 
then chatted with the two boys on deck and inspired one of them 
with an ideal of womanhood. 

Then came the visit to Lady Carbery, with whom he studied 
theology, and after this unsettling preparation De Quincey, at the 
age of fifteen, was sent to the Manchester Grammar School. His 
flight from there is well known, and the strange weird wanderings 
about the London streets, Whether like Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,” 
the ‘‘ Confessions of an English opium eater’’ are in some measure 
due to imagination it is hard to say—but all his life ‘De Quincey 
must have borne the imprint of the suffering and want this time 
engendered. Perhaps the morbid sensibility of his mind in his last 
years may have been the fruit, so long after, of the time when he 
shared the miserable life of the wretched little drudge of Greek Street 
and Ann, of Oxford Street. None could pass through ‘such a 
furnace without bearing life-long traces. 

De Quincey’s Oxford career seems to have been uneventtul—of 
more importance is his acquaintance at the time with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge—the latter took place about 1807, the former also later: 
on in the same year. De Quincey made a most gracious gift to. 
Coleridge, under the guise of ‘“‘a young man of fortune who. 
admired his talents,” he made a donation of £300, having re- 
luctantly reduced it from £500. Also, too in this period began the 
fatal opium eating which is almost inseparably connected with De. 
Quincey’s name. Suffering from neuralgia he tried one day the drug 
which brought him such relief, that from that time to the day of his. 
death he never wholly relinquished the habit. “To those whose. 
nervous susceptibilities vibrate to their profoundest depths under. 
the first touch of the angelic poison even as a lover’s ear thrills on 
hearing unexpectedly the voice of her whom he loves, opium is the. 
aureate cup of beatitude.” 

After his life at Oxford was over, De Quincey settled down at the. 
Lakes, that magical home of poetry and lovely nature.. Already 
Wordsworth, who seems the embodied spirit of the mountains and 
Lakes lived there, Coleridge, Southey, and “ Christopher North,” 
had also felt the inspiring influence of the beautiful quiet scenery. 
De Quincéy seems to have been most: strongly attracted by 
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the latter—perhaps their natures fulfilled each other’s. John Wilson 
with his herculean stature, his enjoyment of life and hearty robust- 
ness, and De Quincey shy, nervous, shrinking, but with an exquisite 
sensibility, strange fancies and delicate perceptions were not ill- 
matched. 

De Quincey gives us very vivid pictures of the Lake poets—it is 
interesting especially to have another view of Wordsworth than 
that generally received. De Quincey says that the poet was so 
consumed by an ardent and fervid temperament that when only 
thirty-eight he was taken for over sixty. We hear, too far from being 
the mild gentle being he is often pictured, Wordsworth suffered “the 
self consuming energies of the brain that gnaw at the heart and 
life strings for ever.” We have also a charming portrait of Dorothy 
Wordsworth :—“‘ Dear Miss Wordsworth! how noble a creature did 
she seem when I first knew her! She was too ardent and fiery a 
creature to maintain the reserve essential to dignity, and dignity was 
the last thing one thought of in the presence of one so natural, so 
fervent in her feelings. . . She was the quickest and readiest in her 
sympathy with either joy or sorrow, with laughter or with tears.” 

Soon now comes “ the year of brilliant water (to speak after the 
manner of jewellers) set as it were and insulated in the gloomy 
umbrage of opium ”—the first year of De Quincey’s marriage, when 
his words of 1816, describing an ideal home, were brought to pass. 
. ‘Near the fire paint me a tea-table and (as it is clear no creature 

can come to see me on such a stormy night) place only two cups 
and saucers on the tray . . for I usually drink tea from eight o’clock 
at night to four in the morning. And, as it is very unpleasant to 
make tea or pour it out for one’s self, paint me a lovely young woman 
sitting at the table. Paint her arms like Aurora’s and her smiles 
like Hebe’s.” 
De Quincey married a girl of eighteen, a farmer’s daughter— 
Margaret Simpson—who was the owner of the arms and the smiles. 
Little is known of her, her daughter says, ‘delicate health and 
family cares made her early withdraw from society, but she seems 
to have had a powerful fascination for the few friends she admitted 
to’ her intimacy.” She died at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-nine, after a married life of twenty-one years, during which 
time she must have experienced many of the sorrows and trials in- 
- separable to 2 wife whose husband was of the nature of. De Quincey; 
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tender-hearted, generous and sweet-tempered but fitful, erratic and 
morbidly sensitive, he would be specially hard to be understood by 
a yeoman’s daughter probably inheriting the well-balanced nerves 
and perhaps the stolidity of her ancestors. 

De Quincey began writing when he was about thirty-seven—the 
first instalment of the ‘Confessions’ came out in the Leadon 
Magazine, and were soon published anonymously in a separate book. 
Such strange weird papers so unlike anything that had preceded 
them seized on the public. Then came his contributions to Blackwood, 
among them the essay ‘‘On Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts.” For some time there was the inconvenient arrangement of 
Mrs. De Quincey living in Westmoreland and De Quincey himself 
staying in London, and when the latter decided to go to Edinburgh 
it seems to have been Miss Wordsworth who started the idea that 
the two households might well be merged into one. De Quincey 
was always anything but practical, his nature was hardly fitted for 
this world, and then the constant opium eating, now more confirmed, 
made him still more visionary. 

At Edinburgh De Quincey became a greater recluse, loving 
solitude and books. As a father he was always supremely loving 
and indulgent, and what could be more charming than the recollec- 
tion of his daughter of the father fetching her from the nursery, 
giving her sips of coffee and letting her play with one of the many 
books with which he loved to surround himself ?—those and the 
innumerable scraps of paper on which he jotted down memoranda in 
his exquisite small handwriting. A more eccentric man in some 
ways never lived, and yet withal he was so absolutely unconscious 
of his eccentricity. Nothing was ever done for effect, it was always 
the spontaneous outcome of his mind and inclination. 

He lived a very secluded life in Edinburgh, people in general did 
not know of his existence, and that was what De Quincey wished. 
‘In fact he did not care very much where he was if only people 
would not ask him out to dinner, but would leave him alone with 
his books, his manuscripts and his opium.” 

When he was fifty-two De Quincey lost his wife, after this the 
‘children took a cottage near Lasswade, and he himself a lodging in 
Lothian Street, though he always made the cottage his head- 
quarters. In a letter to Miss Mitford he thus describes his daugh- 
ters :—‘‘ They live in the most absolute harmony. . . and it gladdens 
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me beyond measure that all day long I hear from their little drawing 
room intermitting sounds of gaiety and laughter . . . Three sisters 
more entirely loving to each other and more unaffectedly drawing 
their daily pleasures from sources that will always continue to lie 
in their powers, viz.. books and music, I have not known or heard’ 
of.” His habits were strange in the extreme. He would disappear 
often and not be seen for weeks, though he always wrote to his 
daughters and made the cottage at Lasswade his real home. It was 
most difficult to get him to dinner, but if he came he might stay 
indefinitely and his departure be a matter of as much negotiation as 
his arrival. 

He loved, as many other writers (notably Dickens and Browning 
in our own day) walking at night and used to ramble about 
Edinburgh always alone. As a talker De Quincey was supreme, 
his conversation was wide in its range, and illuminated with brilliant 
flashes of genius. Sometimes it would be difficult to rouse him, 
but when once that was done De Quincey could talk for hours. 
On every subject he had vast stores of knowledge and a rich fund 
of anecdote and illustration. Mr. Knight’s exclamatiov, ‘Oh for 
an hour of De Quincey!’ shows what it must have been to be a 
listener. 

On the 8th of December death summoned De Quincey. His last 
words were ‘Sister! sister!’’ and who shall doubt that the 
dearly loved Elizabeth of his boyhood was there to meet him at 
the entrance of the life beyond? To talk of De Quincey’s works is 
a province beyond the scope of this paper—the distinguishing 
| features of his genius are his universality, his beautiful lucid and 
graceful style, his lyrical cadences, and his wonderful knowledge of 
an infinity of things. His greatest drawback is perhaps his discur- 
siveness. His works are voluminous—to name the more famous 
must be included ‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” ‘“‘ Recollections 
of the Lake Poets,” ‘‘ Autobiographical Sketches,” ‘‘ Last Days of 
Immanuel Kant,” ‘‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,” 
the “‘ Dream fantasies,” ‘“‘ Suspira de Profundis,” and ‘‘ The English 
Mail Coach,” and numerous articles on many subjects. The following 
passage, taken from his beautiful prose poem, “ The Three Ladies 
of sorrow,” illustrates one side of De Quincey’s genius, showing the 
lyrical beauty, depth of sympathetic feeling and gentle pathos it 
sometimes possesses :— 
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The eldest is “ our Lady of Tears,” “she it is that night and day 
raves and moans, calling for vanished faces,” the third, ‘‘Our Lady 
of Darkness,” is the goddess of despair, “she is the mother of 
lunatics and the. suggestress df suicides,” but the second sister is 
called “Our Lady of Sighs.” ‘She wears no diadem, and her eyes, 
if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle—no man 
could read their story—they would be found filled with perishing 
dreams. . . Hers is the meekness that belongs to the hopeless. 
Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep; whisper she may but it is 
to herself in the twilight. . . This sister is the visitor of the Pariah, 
of the Jew, of the bondsman to the oar in the Mediterranean 
galleys; ofthe English criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from 
the books of remembrance in sweet far off England. . . Every slave 
that at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid reproach as 
he points with one hand to the earth our general mother, but for 
him a stepmother—as he points with the other hand to the Bible, 
our general teacher, but against Aim, sealed and sequestered ; every 
woman sitting in darkness, without love to shelter her head or hope 
to illumine her solitude, because the heaven-born instincts kindling 
in her nature germs of holy affections which God implanted in her 
womanly bosom, having been stifled by social necessities now burn 
sullenly to waste, like sepulchral lamps among the ancients; every 
nun defrauded of her unreturning May-time by wicked kinsmen 
whom God will judge; all that are betrayed, and all that are re- 
jected outcasts by traditionary law, and children of hereditary 
disgrace—all these walk with our Lady of Sighs. She also carries 
a key, but she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst 
the tents of Shem and the houseless vagrant of every clime. Yet 
in the very highest walks of man she finds chapels of her own and 
even in glorious England there are some that to the world carry 
their heads as proudly as the reindeer who yet secretly have received 
her mark upon their foreheads.” 








Parnline’s Holiday. 
By M. A. BAILEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


NORWOOD. 


A RED brick corner house, with quaint, irregular gables and wide 
comfortable windows, standing well back in its own grounds, and 
separated from its neighbour on the one side, and from busy streets, 
and country lane on the other three, by deep, wide hedges. Facing the 
street, it presents a solid, business-like front with trim, green lawns 
leading down to an imposing gateway, on which is fixed a brass 
plate, bearing the inscription : 
J. MARLOWE, 
Physician & Surgeon. 


Overlooking the country side it wears quite another appearance. 
The little porch is completely bowered in with honeysuckle, the walls 


clothed in ivy, and the wide windows framed in climbing roses. 
Roses of every colour ‘and variety grow in profusion all over the 
pretty, old-fashioned garden, and scent the summer air this lovely 
June morning. 

‘The scented air floats into the breakfast-room where three people 
are just finishing their meal. They are Joseph Marlowe and his two 
sisters. Joseph, himself, a good-looking, blonde young giant of 
thirty-five, with that fresh smartness of appearance so peculiar to — 
Englishmen. Beside him, Pauline, his youngest sister, with a bright, 
speaking face, lighted up by a pair of wonderful grey eyes, and 
framed in masses of auburn hair; with her dainty-looking coloring 
and her gay, vivacious manner, Pauline might easily pass for twenty, 
though much nearer thirty years of age. Opposite to Joe, and presi- 
ding over the coffee, sits Grace, a slender, dark-eyed woman, with a 
sweet, grave face and gentle voice and manner. She was two years 
younger than her brother, and had been his friend and confidant 
always, and his housekeeper ever since he had had a house to keep. 

The three had been left orphans at a very early age, and the only 
other home they remembered was their grandfather’s, a dreary home, 
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presided ever by an invalid maiden aunt, where their holidays were 
spent in dullness and depression, and which they were only too 
pleased to leave, even to return to school. Being.so much alone in 
the world, they were naturally drawn closer together than most 
brothers and sisters perhaps, and so, when Joseph had taken his 
degree, and come in for his modest fortune, he at once set about 
making a comfortable home for his sisters, and here they had been 
for ten happy years; leading busy, useful lives, and perfectly con- 
tented with their lot. 

A smart fox terrier and a wise-looking pug pup, completed the 
family circle. 

“* Well, girls!’ said Joe, looking up from a letter he had been 
reading, ‘‘ I have secured my substitute; Jack Fraser can come here 
for ten weeks, ‘és idea of a holiday being to get a change of air and 
of patients, while mine is to cut the whole concern. So he comes 
here, and I am at your disposal. Where shall we go for our sum- 
mer holiday this year ? " 

“* Ten weeks? Joe, dear! How delightful! That is longer than 
you have ever been able to get away for before,” Grace said in her 
soft, even voice. 

“Yes; but we cannot be away the whole ten weeks. He must 
come to us and be put up to the ropes first ; two or three days will 
do that, though. Well, Paul, have you any ideas about this holiday 
trip ?”’ Joe concluded, with a smile. 

“Yes, Joe! I have a brilliant idea,” Pauline answered, brightly. 
*‘ Listen, both of you. I vote for Separation! Scatteration! Let 
each of us go to our own pet place or places, independently of each 
other! In that way we are sure to enjoy our holiday thoroughly, 
have our various adventures and experiences and find each other so 
interesting when we meet here again.” 

‘But, Paul, dear, you surely would not enjoy roaming about all 
by yourself?” Grace asked, in mild astonishment. 

‘Exactly what [ would enjoy, sister mine, and so would Joe, too; 
he cannot possibly get much fun out of his holiday with two women 
perpetually hanging on to his coat tails. Just let me finish, Joe!" as 
her brother attempted to speak. ‘ You would probably delight in a 
cycling tour, or a walking tour, or a climbing tour, or some sort of 
tour that would mean a fair amount of roughing it, and a vast amount 
of exertion, and with some kindred spirits strong as yourself; you 
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know you would. Then for Gracie! Your idea of supreme bliss, 
darling, would be to dream away your summer days in some put-by 
or forgotten seaside place, with an invalid or two for interest, and a 
new book for amusement. Behold; what different ideas of enjoy- 
ment, without mentioning mine,” Paul concluded, demurely. 

“‘Oh! you must give us your idea of a happy holiday also, having 
made ours public,” Joe demanded, amused. 

‘* Well, 1 feel possessed by a spirit of restlessness, and would like 
to cram in as much moving about and sight-seeing as my strength 
and your pocket will allow, Joe dear!" she admitted, mischievously. 
‘* But what do you think of my idea on the whole?” 

“You and Grace must talk it over and fix it between you,” he 
said, as he gathered up his letters and prepared to depart. ‘“ But 
mind you don’t “ase Grace into it, if she objects to the idea,” pinch- 
ing her, playfully, as he left the room. 

‘Grace will enjoy it immensely so soon as she got over the new- 
ness of the arrangement,” Pauline called after him. ‘ And now, 
darling, what are you looking so szward about ? Are you fixing the 
spot for your ten weeks’ happy dream, or do you seriously object 
to going anywhere alone ?” 

‘Well, Paul, dear, I was wondering where I could go, and what 
I should do! It will feel strange being away from home alone.” 

“And do you think you will not like it? ” kneeling down beside 
her sister’s chair. ‘If you feel so, I will come anywhere you please, 
darling, with you—but Joe, I am sure, will enjoy himself much more 
without us; he has always been so good about taking us to places 
we wished to see, without considering his own pleasure.” 

‘‘So he has, dear,"’ Grace admitted, shaking off her fit of depres- 
sion, and gently kissing the bright head that rested so lovingly on 
her arm, ‘And of course he will enjoy spending a holiday with 
men, and for you, I am not going to interfere with your ‘movin’ on’ 
scheme, but mean to spend a happy time in my own way. There is 

that long promised visit to Mrs. Hart, in Cromer, to begin with.” 

‘“‘ The very thing !’’ Paul exclaimed, jumping up and clapping her 
hands. “Mrs. Hart will be delighted, and you have both seaside 
and invalid there—John Hart is at home, you know, recovering from 
Burmah fever. Oh, look at that wretch, Scamp! he is actually 
feeding off my pet rose.” And she bounded into the garden, where 
the fox terrier, feeling himself neglected during the discussion, was 
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placidly blinking in the sun, and nibbling at the petals of a beautiful 
scarlet rose that happened to be within his reach, the pug meanwhile 
looking on with solemn approval and loud snorting. 

Grace followed her out more quietly, thinking sadly the while. 
How happy they both seemed at the prospect of getting away some- 
where by themselves, while she felt a strange weight and depression 
of spirit at the thought of their separation. 

‘Grace is agreeable, Joe, dear!’’ she heard Pauline call out, 
gaily, “‘and I could dance round the garden, only old Moss would 
tell me I ‘ grow dafter as I grow older.’”’ 

‘So ye do, missie, so ye do!” the old gardener assented ; “ ye’ll 
never be gentle and sweet, like Miss Grace, there. I suppose now 
it must be the color of the hair as does it,’’ he concluded, thought- 
fully, looking at her rippling, auburn locks. 

“Now, Moss, if you say any more nasty rude things about my 
hair, I will cut off every one of your roses and send them to the hos- 
pital, and tell the new Doctor you know nothing about gardening, 
and he must go to the Vicarage if he wants to see flowers,” and she 
danced off with the pug in her arms. 

* * * aH 

Two days later Dr. Fraser arrived; a dark, clever-looking man, 
with fine eyes, and a decided self-possessed manner. Being an old 
fellow-student of Joe’s, he was soon made to feel himself at home 
and welcome, and Pauline’s vivacity seemed to have a curious 
attraction for his serious, thoughtful nature. 

He was taken round and introduced to the various patients, and 
came to the conclusion his lines had been cast in very pleasant places 
for thisonce. The united and affectionate family circle who made the 
lonely man feel as one of themselves, with so much tact and kind- 
ness, the pretty, refined home, where his tastes were studied and 
comforts attended to as they had never been in his stern Scotch 
father’s home, or his own modest bachelor’s quarters, all made a 
strong impression on him, and the summer days passed all too 
swiftly that brought round the Marlowes’ last evening at home. 

In the drawing-room, Grace was playing soft, plaintive airs on her 
old Broadwood. Outside, in the rose-scented moon-lighted garden, 
the two men were slowly pacing the gravel path, smoking their after 
dinner pipes, and thoughtfully enjoying the perfect summer evening. 
Pauline, in some soft-looking, light-colored garments, was flitting 
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hither and thither, alternately petting and scolding her dogs, while 
she watered some drooping plants, or plucked off a dying rose. Jack 
Fraser’s dark eyes followed her graceful figure, and his ears drank in 
her gay, sweet tones with a strange feeling of contentment. Pre- 
sently she joined the two men, with Scamp in her arms, and the pug 
hanging on to her skirts. 

Now, Dr. Fraser, if my brother has quite finished handing over | 
his charges, I also have a solemn trust to confide to you,” and she 
smiled up at him, bewilderingly. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Pauline,” with an answering smile that brightened 
up his dark face wonderfully, ‘‘I will be only too happy to under- 
take anything for you; is it some favourite rheumatic old woman I 
am to be particularly tender with during your absence? ” 

“‘Qh, no! The old women are all Grace’s department. My trust 
is only a dog—behold him! Scamp the ungrateful! Shake hands, 
sir, with your new master.” 

Scamp obediently held up a limp paw, and said rather a doleful 
“bow wow!” 

** Now that he has been formally handed over to you, you will find 
him so good and obedient. ‘You may go, sir!” putting the dog 
down, “ while I tell of vour ingratitude.” But Scamp refused to go, 
and sat, looking up at her with his bright, loving eyes while she told 
of his misdeeds. ‘ You must know, then, that I brought him up on 
a bottle, like any other baby! His mother starved and neglected 
in a most extraordinary manner, so I had to take him over entirely, 
for my very own when he was only a week old, and lavished such 
care and love upon him, getting up at night to give him his bottle ! 
And now he will leave me at any moment if Joe whistles for him ! 
Joe, who never noticed him till he was about three months old, and 
then it was only to give him a kick or a cuff for breakfasting off Joe’s 
letters and papers before they had been read!” 

*“‘What base ingratitude. There is no accounting for taste, even 
in dogs’ nature. But what particular form is my care of Scamp to 
take, Miss Pauline? ”’ 

‘‘If you would just take him out with you whenever you could. 
He ‘is accustomed to following Joe everywhere, so you would 
find ‘him no trouble, and it would soften the pain of separation for 


my poor little pet.” , 
“ Most certainly ; he shall be my constant companion. And does 
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this little beggar come the rounds with us, also?” lifting the pug up 
in his arms. ‘ You have not introduced us.” 

“This! Oh, this is Doctor Johnson; we leave out the ductor, 
out of cegard for Joe’s feelings and yours, and call him plain Johnson 
now; but I think, if his moral character does not improve, he must 
be re-named Plague, or Politics, or some other destructive name, for 
nothing within his reach is safe from these sharp little teeth of his.” 

‘“‘ But why was it Doctor Johnson in the first place?” 

“You ask why? Don’t you see the hidden humour and the pro- 
found wisdom in this wrinkled little mask of his?” 

‘‘IT must confess, to me it looks more like profound cunning and 
open mischief,” laughed the young man, “and such dissipated ears, 
and irresponsible-looking legs,’’ looking after the pup, who scamp- 
ered away in search of mischief as soon as he was put down, ‘I 
suppose the doctor does not visit patients yet? You may be sure 
I will take every care of your dogs, Miss Pauline. Is there any 
other charge especially yours? I would be afraid to undertake the 
roses, I understand so little about flowers ; tut what a beautiful old- 
world garden you have here.” 

‘“‘ Yes, it is a dear old garden; Grace is proud of her fruit, Joe of 
his vegetables, and I of my flowers, and we expect you only to enjoy 
them thoroughly. Moss gives the garden all the care it needs, and 
you will find him a most amusing study; he is ‘ the gift that is gi’en 
us to see ourselves as others see us;’ certainly as Moss sees us. 
He is a legacy from grandfather, and considers he has as much right 
to cultivate ws as he has to cultivate our garden. And now I must 
say good-night and good-bye, Dr. Fraser,” holding out her hand, 
‘as I may not see you to-morrow morning before I start.” 

‘‘Good-bye! I hope you will have a pleasant holiday.” 

Their hands met in a firm, friendly clasp, and an unaccountable feel- 
ing of impending evil took possession of Jack Fraser at that moment. 
Was evil threatening this fair, smiling woman, clothed in moonlight, 
and in this peaceful, perfumed garden? It seemedimpossible. But he 
suddenly remembered how odd it must seem to be staring at her 
and holding her hand, so he dropped it with a muttered apology, 
and she moved away without a word; the long, earnest gaze had 
startled and stirred her curiously. When she reached the porch, an 
impulse prompted her to turn and cast a regretful farewell look over 
the garden, and again she met the gaze of the earnest, dark eyes 
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that were still looking after her ; with a bow and a smile, she turned 
and went slowly into the house, and Jack Fraser never forgot that 
picture of her; the graceful figure, framed in honeysuckle, with the 
awakening, wondering look in the beautiful eyes, and the shy smile 
just touching the lips, 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about the middle of September when Grace Marlowe re- 
turned to the pretty, ivy-clad home in Norwood. The dogs gave 
her a frantic and delighted welcome at the gate, but did not follow 
her into the house ; they were watching and waiting for Pauline. 

Grace was looking sad and tired, and entered the house listlessly. 
Dr. Fraser hearing the bustle of an arrival came out of the study 
and greeted her warmly, even eagerly, but in the very act of shaking 
hands, he was looking beyond her for that younger, fairer face, that 
had been so persistently in his thoughts of late. 

‘My brother will soon be here!’ Grace said, thinking that she 
was answering the question in his eyes. 

‘“‘Yes! I have had a wire from him; but Miss Pauline, is she not 
with you?” 

‘No, she is not with me, and I don’t know when she is coming.” 
Grace’s face clouded over, lines of pain were drawn round the sweet 
mouth, and a world of sadness crept into the dark eyes ; for indeed, 
she was feeling sore'and wounded at Pauline’s strange silence Only 
once had she heard from her, in the very beginning of the holidays, ~ 
a few hurried lines, dated from the house of a mutual friend in 
Canterbury, promising a long letter and more details of her plans 
when she had fully decided upon them ; but no letter had ever come, 
although Grace had sent more than one pathetic appeal for news. 
So Grace was feeling sorely wounded. Are there any wounds so 
keen and painful as those inflicted by hands we love? They godeep 
and bleed inwardly, and only God and our own sore hearts know 
how much suffering they cause us: for to whom else could we even 
acknowledge having received them ? 

‘‘ Perhaps Joe may have heard from her, at any rate,” more 
brightly. ‘‘She must be home before noon to-morrow; that was 
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agreed to, very ears before we separated; and oh! it is so 
good to be home again.” 

‘‘T am afraid you have not benefitted much by your holiday, } Miss 
Marlowe; you are not looking nearly so well as you did two months 
ago. ” 

“Well, I have last come from Bournemouth, and it was rather 
relaxing. But you, Dr. Fraser, I hope you have not been aan dull 
and lonely?” 

‘‘ Thanks, I have had a very pleasant time. Joe’s patients have 
been most considerate, and Scamp has been a perfect companion. 
Where is Scamp, by the way? He has been my shadow while Miss 
Pauline has been away.” 

‘“‘ He is out there at the gate, waiting for Pauline and Joe; dear, 
affectionate little fellow.” 

Watching for Pauline! The doctor seemed to think how exactly 
that described his morning occupation also, only he dared not do it 
so openly as Scamp could. 

A couple of hours later a chorus of barks heralded a fresh arrival. 
This time it was Joe; Joe looking so brown and healthy—a perfect 
picture of sturdy manhood. 

‘* Well, Grace, little woman! So you got home before me; let me 
see what your holiday has done for you? How white and tired you 
look!” with affectionate scrutiny. ‘‘I hope you have not been over- 
doing the invalid nursing business that Paul prescribed for you. 
Where is Paul? Not come yet? When is she coming?” 

“TI don’t know, Joe, dear; she has not written to me. Haven't 
you heard from her, either ? ” 

“Not I! I haven’t had a line from her the whole time. Lazy 
girl! When did you last hear?” 

“T have had just that one note from her, from Canterbury, and 
not a line since.”’ 

Joe looked grave. Then, seeing his gravity reflected in alarm on 
Grace’s face, he treated the matter lightly. 

*“* Well, she was determined to enjoy her holiday without any inter- 
ference from her elders; but you must prepare a scolding for her, 
Gracie. She certainly ought to have written. Hallo, Fraser. And 
how has my little world treated you during my absence?” 

‘‘Capitally! I have had rest, country air, and home comforts. 
And you? There is no need to ask how you have fared, and you 
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look cram full of health and spirits.” And the friends shook hands 
warmly. 

“I have really had a splendid time; been through the Black 
Forest, and Switzerland, constantly in the open air, always on the 
move, with a set of good-natured, light-hearted fellows, who made 
the best of things, and seemed to look upon life as one huge joke. 
They made me feel quite boyish again, and to crown all, the weather 
was superb for the greater part of our tour. I have had sucha 
time as can come but once in a man’s life.” 

“IT am so glad, Joe, dear!” Grace said, with glistening eyes. 
‘‘ Paul’s prescription agreed with you.” 

‘‘ Suited me down to the ground! But I see it did not answer 
equally wellin yourcase. So my prescription for you now is complete 
rest till dinner time, and no worry about anything.” 

Grace went smiling and unresisting, with a glow of gratitude in 
her tender heart, at having this dear, big, masterful brother back to 
order and rule her as of yore. 

Outside, the evening shadows grew longer and deeper, while 
Scamp still kept his patient watching. Weariness, and even de- 
jection were expressed in his waiting attitude, which had been so 
alert and expectant when he began—but yet he waited and watched. 

The pug, meanwhile, had given up trying to understand matters, 
and was stretched out in the nearest sun rays, snoring loudly and 
contentedly. 

* * * * 

Next day, Jack Fraser, having put his departure off to the latest 
convenient hour, had finally to leave without having seen Pauline, 
and the keenness of his disappointment surprised even himself. 

Scamp and the pug both mourned his departure, and Scamp 
looked wistfully after the cab that carried Jack and his belongings 
away—then mindful of another duty, he resumed his old patient 
watch for Pauline. 

Meanwhile, Joe became a little angry, and more than a little 
anxious at Pauline’s strange absence and stranger silence. 

Without mentioning his intention to Grace, he called at the agent’s 
for news. There, to his dismay, he found his own letter to Paul, 
and Grace’s also, unclaimed, and was told: ‘“‘ As Miss Pauline Mar- 
lowe had not favoured them with any address, they had, of course, 
been unable to forward any letters to her.” 
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Joe now became seriously alarmed, and his alarm increased ten- 
fold when he realized the difficulties that lay in the way of his 
making inquires without rousing the alarm of his relatives and the 
gossip of his friends. When after al], it may only be thoughtless- 
ness on Paul’s part, and she may even now be at home, laughing at 
Grace’s anxiety. He must hurry home and see. And such a wave 
of relief swept over him at the thought that it might be Paul’s bright, 


laughing face that would first greet him on his return. But it was 


Grace with the alarm and anxiety she could no longer repress re- 
flected on every feature. 

‘* Has Paul not come yet? I made sure of seeing her here!” 

‘“No, she has not come yet; and oh! Joe, dear, I fear,” with a 
dry sob, ‘‘I fear something must have happened—something terrible! 
It is unlike Paul to leave me without a line all these months; but 
perhaps,” with sudden hopefulness, “ perhaps there may be a letter 
at the agent’s!” 

Joe shook his head, sorrowfully. 

‘‘T have just come from there, and this,” producing the letters, 
‘this is the result! Our own letters to her have been lying there 
unclaimed all these weeks.” 

“Oh, Joe! this is dreadful! Never to have received one of our 
letters! I might have known she would not fail to answer! My 
darling Paul! And I have been feeling so foolishly hard and angry, 
while she may be ill—dying!” And Grace burst into bitter 
weeping. 

‘* Now Grace, dear, you must not give way like this. Let us try 
to face the matter calmly, and consider what is best to be done. 
First of all—the only letter you received from Paul was written from 
Canterbury? Well! you must write to our friends there, and ask 
how long she stayed with them; and where she went to from there ! 
To-morrow morning we will have some news and know better where 
to begin our search.” 

But while Grace was busy over her letter, a fearful conviction was 
forcing itself on Joe’s mind. If Pauline were merely ill or hurt, she 
would have contrived by some means to let them know of her mis- 
hap; but now, for over two months, no news had been heard of her, 
no inquiries had been made about her, and she might be dead and 
buried for all her nearest and dearest knew to the contrary. 

All the fires, railway accidents, loss of life at sea, and murders 
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that had moved the public sympathy, or roused the public interest— 
all passed in horrid review before his mind. In any one of those 
tragedies, Pauline may have been a victim ! 5 

No conjecture appeared too wild, no possibility too incredible, in 
his condition of suddenly awakened anxiety, and the agony of 
forced inaction became insupportable. He felt that he must do 
something, and that without raising any fresh alarm or distress in 
poor Grace’s mind. 

While thinking what excuse to frame for going out so soon again, 
he was mechanically turning over the letters he had brought away 
from the agent’s. 

‘‘ Two of yours and two of mine, Gracie.”’ 

“‘ Only ¢wo of mine, Joe?” Grace asked, looking up from her writing. 
“Then they must have forwarded one, for I wrote to Pauline three 
times. I wonder which one?” in growing excitement, and opening 
her own letter with trembling fingers. ‘It was the first one I 
wrote, but even that may give us a later clue than the Allens can 
give us. What do you think, Joe? ” 

“It may have been forgotten or mislaid at the office,” Joe said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ For they distinctly told me that Pauline had sent 
them no address, so they could forward no letters; however, it is 
worth inquiring into, so if you have finished your letter, I will 
post it in town for you, and as I have several things to do, and pro- 
bably will not return till late, do not sit up for me, and try not to 
worry yourself, like a dear little woman.” 

All offices were closed when Joe got to town, and he wandered 
about restlessly for hours, trying to think out the situation and form 
some plan of action, but only succeeded in wearing himself out, mind 
and body. 

The afternoon post, next day, brought them the answer from 
Canterbury. 

‘¢ What can you mean about Pauline?” it began. ‘‘ The dear girl 
stayed with us for a very short time, and left on the First of July for 
London, taking her ticket for Victoria. She gave us no address, but 
only a promise to write as soon as ever she settled anywhere for any 
length of time. We have not had a line from her, so concluded that 
she had been perpetually on the move. She was looking as well and 
as bright as possible when she left, and evidently expected a very 
pleasant holiday tour. Is it possible that she has not written to you, 

18* 
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either, and that you do not know where she is? Please write par- 
ticulars and relieve our anxiety.” 

The brother and sister looked at each other blankly. First of 
July! This was the seventeenth of September! What may or 
may not have happened during those long, bright summer weeks ? 

‘Joe!’ Grace said, piteously, ‘“‘ I have been feeling, since yester- 
day, that we will never see our dear Pauline again. Why, oh, 
why did we ever consent to let her wander about all alone?” 

‘“* Nay, Grace, dear, no amount of regretting or grieving can undo 
what is done. Can you remember the date of your letter? The 
missing one, I mean.” ; 

“Yes! It was written on the first day of July. Let me come 
with you, Joe, dear, if you are going to the agent’s, now? I shall 
go mad if I stay here doing nothing, and fearing the worst ! ” 

“You poor little woman! Certainly you may come, and we had 
better start at once.” 

On their way to town, they decided to tell old Mr. Seymour, the 
head of the firm, all their trouble and their fears; he had known 
them, and their father, and grandfather before them, and would be 
sure to give them both sympathy and advice. 

‘‘My dear,” he said to Grace, kindly, “‘I think you have allowed 
your anxiety to over-master you. Only three days late, after all, 
you see, and she may be delayed at sea, and unable to let you know. 
Some of your friends may have induced her to go yachting, and 
perhaps even if she had written, her letter may have miscarried. 
However, the mystery of your missing letter I will clear up at once,” 
and he rang sharply. 

The young man who appeared in response, was the same who had 
given Joe the letters. 

“Ah, Mr. Smart! I want some information about those letters 
you gave Dr. Marlowe yesterday. How many in all came here for 
Miss Pauline ? ” 

“‘ Six, sir !’’ he answered without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘* Six!” they all echoed in surprise. 

“You gave Dr. Marlowe four, and distinctly told him Miss Pauline 
had sent no address for letters to be forwarded. What, then, be- 
came of the other two? ” Mr. Seymour asked, sharply. 

‘“‘ Miss Marlowe called for them in person, sir, and told us to keep 
all other letters till she sent an address!” 
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Called in person? Two of the anxious, listening faces cleared a 
little; not so the old man’s. 

‘*On what date?” he asked, very gravely. 

After referring to his book, the young man returned to tell them. 

“It was on the second of July, in the afternoon.” 

‘“‘ Thanks!’ Mr. Seymour said, dismissing him, Then, turning to 
Grace, he continued: ‘‘ One of those letters was, of course, yours ; 
the other, most probably, the very invitation that has carried her 
off, and for which she seemed to be waiting before settling upon her 
destination. You must give her a little more time, my dear, and in 
another week or ten days, if nothing transpires, we will begin strict 
enquiries. Leave it all to me, and try not to feel too anxious.” 

Grace smiled faintly, thanked him, and allowed herself to be 
driven home, leaving Joe to talk over some “ business matters ” the 
old man asked. 

‘““ Now, Joe,” he said, ‘‘ we must have plain speaking. Was there 
any young man in the case whom you and Grace did not approve 
of?” 

‘Most certainly not,” Joseph said, decidedly. ‘‘ There was abso- 
lutely nobody for whom Paul cared, and had there been, she was her 
own mistress, she could please herself, as she well knew.” 

‘“‘ Had she any money or jewellery with her?” 

‘‘ She had about thirty pounds in gold and circular notes, and as 
to clothes and jewels, Grace says she has taken scarcely any with 
her.” 

‘‘ Strange!” he thought for a moment, then said: “I will engage 
a private enquiry agent at once, and you must lose no time in writing 
to your friends and relatives.” 

‘“‘I will let Grace do the writing, give her some occupation, poor 
girl; while I do the searching, beginning with every hospital within 
reach.” 

“¢ Hospitals ?”” Mr. Seymour asked. 

‘© Yes! I am convinced, if Pauline be alive, she will be in some 
one of them,” Joe said, sadly. ‘‘ The yachting theory might serve to 
soothe Grace for a bit, but in ten weeks some port must have been 
touched at from which letters could have reached us.” 

‘© You both seem to have made up your minds for the worst,” Mr, 
Seymour said, as he parted from Joe a few moments later, “but I, 
for my part, will hope for the best.” 
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Then began that harrowing, sickening quest. They searched the 
hospitals and poor-houses, haunted the scenes of the various public 
accidents they had read of or heard of during those two previous. 
months, visited the victims who survived. They wrote to distant 
and near relatives and friends—but in vain, all in vain—not a trace, 
not a sign of Pauline could they discover. So the weary, sorrow- 
laden days grew into weeks, and the weeks into months, and a deso- 
lation, worse than any caused by death, had entered that once bright 
and happy home. For in death, they would have known and accepted 
the worst with more or less of resignation, their dear one would have 
died in their arms, knowing and loving them to the last. Then time 
would have soothed the pain of that final, bitter parting. Where- 
as now, it was one long agony of hope and fear, hope flickering and 
all but dying, when some supposed clue, or some fresh suggestion 
would cause it to flame up bright and vivid as of yore, only once 
again to undergo the slow torture of dying by inches. So golden 
autumn found, and left them in sadness and sorrow. Gloomy winter 
but deepened their desolation, and bright springtime brought them 
no fresh hope. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN JERSEY, 


A Lona, low room, with rows of beds ranged beside the walls; beds. 
occupied by old women in different stages of decrepit old age. 

There were withered old faces contorted with paralysis, painfully, 
grotesquely hideous. 

Worn, over-worked old eyes, bleared and blued with partial or 
total blindness ; toil-roughened old hands, bent and twisted with 
rheumatism, and resting at last in strange, ungraceful poses. Poor, 
weary, used-up old bodies, patiently waiting for death. Some were 
lying motionless in bed, others, less ill, or less old—where all seemed 
so ill and so old—were sitting beside their beds in painful, huddled- 
up attitudes, listlessly blinking at the bright sunshine which streamed 
in through the open window this lovely June afternoon ; yet in spite 
of open window and June sunshine, an odour of soap-suds and stale 
clothes pervaded the atmosphere, and the silence was broken only 
by senseless mumblings or deep sighs, 
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The walls were decorated with highly-coloured pictures, the dresser, 
at one end of the room, laden with gay pottery, and the mantelpiece 
at the other, had some old china ornaments and even a few flowers. 
And here sat the matron of this ward, a buxom young woman, with 
round good-natured face, and fat, red arms, from which the sleeves 
were well rolled back, either for the sake of coolness, or to help the 
knitting on which she seemed energetically engaged ; but she also was 
silent, and only an occasional louder mumbling or deeper sigh, caused 
her to look in the direction from which they came. The cheerful, 
bustling noises of everyday life hardly penetrated the heavy, brooding 
silence of this weird room. 

For what had they to talk about ; these nearly soulless old bodies, 
their almost forgotten past? Their painful, comfortless present? 
Or their quite hopeless future ? Hopeless of any brightness or joy 
on this side of the grave. 

Suddenly the silence was broken; full-toned, clear voices, and 
quick, decided steps were heard approaching, and two men walked up 
through the ward, casting careless, casual glances at the beds and their 
occupants, One, with the dark, intelligent face, is our old friend, Jack 
Fraser ; the other, a plump little man, with pale blue eyes and an 
abrupt manner, is the doctor of this poor-house hospital. 

“Mary Ann,” said the latter to the matron, who came to him in 
some surprise at this unusual visit, ‘where have you put Marie 
Picot ? I hear she has been put into this ward for a few days.” 

“Yes, sir, she is here!" and she led them to a corner bed, partly 
screened off from tke rest of the room, in which lay a woman, seem- 
ingly sleeping a sound, healthy sleep; her face was fair and smooth 
—strangely smooth for the snow white hair that crowned it, and 
fair to look upon, in spite of the ugly scar that crossed it from eye 
to forehead. 

‘“‘ This is the case that interests me strongly, Fraser; and I want 
to ask your particular care for it during my absence; she has been 
here nearly a year, an accident, as you see, brought in from one of 
those farm lodging houses a little way out of town. The woman 
who kept the lodging house, came to me in great distress, with a 
touching story about her sister, who had left the Island years ago as 
lady’s maid, and had not been heard of, till she, one morning, 
appeared, not overburdened with this world’s goods, and rather 
strange in her ways; and I conclude she was not very warmly wel- 
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comed in consequence, as the old lady went on with a long story 
about hard times and scarcity of lodgers, etc., etc. ; however, it was 
agreed that the prodigal would stay and help in the house till some- 
thing turned up for her to do, but it appears, the very day after her 
arrival, if not on the day itself, she met with this terrible accident. 
Nobody can say exactly how it happened, as she was alone in the room 
at the time, but it was most likely she was mounted on high steps, dust- 
ing or arranging some heavy pots or jars, when she felt faint or over- 
reached herself, and lost her balance, at any rate, she came down, and 
was found lying insensible, with a broken arm, several severe bruises, 
and this awful gash on her head, and the whole shelf and its hold- 
ings strewn round her. She remained unconscious for days, and at 
one time I thought it was all up with her; however, the mending 
began, by very slow degrees, the arm set, the bodily health returned, 
but the mind is gone. She seemed stone deaf for months, but her 
hearing has improved wonderfully of late, and she has had such long 
bouts of heavy sleep, I feel sure another change of some sort is 
pending. The other day I called her: ‘ Marie, how are you to-day ?” 
*I am quite well, thank you; but my name is not Marie,’ she 
answered. ‘ Well, what is it, then?’ ‘I do not remember,’ she 
said, looking at me in a blank, helpless sort of way; but you see 
memory is beginning to stir, and J would not be surprised if Madame 
Louise Picot’s story about her long-lost sister is not aromance; she 
decamped very shortly after this poor soul’s admission here, disposed 
of all her belongings, and left the Island for—goodness only knows 
where! Then I discovered, that although she had a sister Marie, 
who had left the Island years ago, the sister was older than Madame 
herself, and Madame was no chicken, I can tell you, fifty if a day, 
while my case might be twenty years younger, in spite of her silver 
hair. Jove!” he continued, peering at her more closely, ‘‘ there is 
more soul in her face to-day, than there was yesterday. What do 
you think of her, eh?” he concluded, abruptly. 

But Jack Fraser was looking down at the sleeping face with intent, 
almost painful thought. 

“It is strangely familiar to me,” he said, at last, “‘ and yet—and 
yet I cannot place it.” 

As he spoke the eyes unclosed, the dreaminess of them gave place 
to a look of intelligence, which changed almost instantly into terri- 
fied surprise, as they took in her surroundings. 
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‘Merciful heavens! Where am 1?” the woman. demanded, 
starting up, wildly. 

At. the first look into her open eyes, Jack Fraser had grown white 
to the lips. 

“God! Can it be?’ he muttered; now he instantly stepped 
forward, placing himself between her and the broken, battered 
wrecks of humanity round her. ‘ Do not be alarmed, Aéiss Pauline, 
you have friends near you.” 

The terror fell from her face like a mask, and she held out her 
hands to him, with the abandon of a frightened child. 

‘Oh, Dr. Fraser! What has happened? Why amI here?” 

He held her hands in a firm, gentle grasp, and looked down at her 
with a world of tender anxiety in his keen, dark eyes. 

“You met with an accident, and are in a hospital, Miss 
Pauline.” 

‘“‘Is that how it happens?” she said, with a little sigh of relief. 
‘I do not seem to remember anything about it, and I certainly don’t 
feel much hurt.” Suddenly becoming aware that her hands were 
still held, she withdrew them, blushing beautifully the while. “‘ How 
very good of you to have come, Dr. Fraser; you did not wish to 
spoil Joe’s holiday, I suppose, and it was nice of you to think of that. 
How long have I been here, by-the-bye ? ” looking down frowningly 
at her poor-house garb, then up again, with a quick glance of amuse- 
ment not unmixed with consternation. ‘‘ How absurd I must look in 
this fancy dress. What would Gracie think of me? Oh! do get me 
away from here before she comes ; I suppose she will soon be here!” 
doubtfully. ‘I wrote to her, you know, before—before—ah! I re- 
member now!” with a quick flash of fear in her great, grey eyes. 

‘* Yes, dear, but you must remember nothing more now!” looking 
at her calmly, and speaking soothingly. ‘‘ You have talked enough 
for the present, and must go to sleep again ; I am looking after you 
till Joe and Grace come to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Are they coming to-morrow? And Scamp also? You know it 
was your voice that awoke me, and I really am awfully sleepy— feel 
that I can never get enough sleep.” 

She settled down, closing her eyes obediently ; after a few minutes, 
she opened them, and smiled contentedly, when she saw him still 
standing there, and soon her regular breathing proved she slept once 
more. Dr. Moffat, who had looked on at the scene with breathless 
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interest and some astonishment, now moved silently away, beckon- 
ing the matron to him. 

‘‘She must not find herself in this ward, when she next awakens, 
Mary Ann,” he said. “Have her moved as quietly and quickly 
as possible to Nurse Godfrey’s ward, there are only a couple of chil- 
dren there just now.” 

“Yes, sir! And to think she ain’t Marie Picot any more nor I 
am !’’ with round-eyed, and open-mouthed wonder. ‘Sir! the gent 
called her Miss Pauline!” 

‘‘No more Marie Picot than you are, Mary Anne; but be quick 
about getting her moved, I will remain here till it is done.” Then 
to Jack Fraser, who had followed him out rather reluctantly: “ It 
is just wonderful, Fraser, that she should turn out to be a friend of 
yours, and that you should happen to be here in the very nick of 
time! It must have been the familiar voice striking upon her ear 
that just turned the balance. And it was a mercy that we were 
there too; if her wits had returned when she was alone in that 
ward, with stupid, stolid Mary Ann as the only representative of 
sense here, 1 fear they would have left her again in sheer fright 
and horror of her surroundings. And so she is a great friend of 
yours?”’ noticing Fraser’s agitation; yes, for once in a way Jack 
Fraser was moved out of his usual calm and self-possession. Pauline 
was found! Pauline, so bruised, so disfigured, so woefully changed ; 
it was only by her eyes he had known her at first ; but his love had 
gone out to her with a force and passion that had stirred his being 
to its depths. How colourless now seemed that other feeling which 
her brightness and beauty had inspired in him a year ago—that 
was sentiment. This was love. 

“Yes!” he said, in reply to Dr. Moffat. ‘ Yes, she is a friend of 
mine, and I must at once let her brother and sister know she has 
been found; they will have time to catch the Jersey boat, and be 
here to-morrow morning. She—she ought to be taken home as 
soon as possible.” And then as briefly as possible he told Pauline’s 
story. ‘A year ago,” he concluded, ‘‘ they must have—J certainly 
had—given up all hopes of her being alive.’ 

‘““She must have been a beautiful girl!” Dr. Moffat said, 
thinking of the lovely hair that had been shaved off. ‘ And 
that fiend, Madame Picot!”’ he continued, with more energy. 
‘**To palm her off as her lost sister, and so prevent inquiries 
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being made, all for the sake of a few pounds she must have found 
on her!” 
* * * * 

Pauline slept all through the night, and well into the next day. 
When she awoke, it was to find her sister’s arms around her, and 
to see her brother’s changed, troubled face, looking down at her with 
an expression of sadness she could not then understand. 

“‘ Why, Gracie! Are you here, darling? And Joe,too! But I 
seem to be in a fairy land, and to awaken in a different place each 
time!’’ She kissed them both, and seemed rather surprised at their 
evident emotion. ‘It is so good to be with you both again, darlings ; 
but I am sorry to have spoilt both your holidays. You must know,” 
she continued, with her old, bright smile, ‘‘ that I have quite forgotten 
where I left off living. The last thing I remember, was an awfully 
pretty little farm house, where I engaged rooms, and spent a night ; 
next morning, I was writing to you, Gracie, to tell you about it, and 
ask you to come too, when you had had enough of Mrs. Hart—for 
your letter sounded so lonely, darling—when my fat landlady 
bustled in, and asked what I would have for dinner. She further 
told me that I could post my letter any time between then and nine 
o’clock at night; so I left it open, thinking I would tell you more 
details to tempt you over—the pretty dark-eyed Jersey children, the 
square little women in wooden shoes and quaint head-dresses, and 
the wonderful prettiness of the whole place—so I left my letter to 
finish up in the evening, and set about adorning my room. The old 
lady lent me an apron and a very old set of steps which | mounted, 
and proceeded to get down some old jars for arranging flowers in. 
I had just stretched out for a jar, when the steps wobbled, and I 
felt them going, so I clutched at the shelf, and brought that down 
with me, I suppose; at any rate the whole room seemed to come 
down on top of me, and I remember no more till—till Dr. Fraser’s 
voice awoke me, yesterday was it? Now you know all about it. 
How long have I been here?” 

They told her, guardedly and lovingly, of the whole year that had 
been lost, to her and to them, out of her life; and they prepared her 
as gently as they could for the change in her appearance. 

‘‘And that disfigured, white-haired old woman isme! Pauline 
Marlowe?” she asked, looking at herself, with wondering, startled 
eyes. ‘O, Gracie, take it away, it frightens me!” 
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Joe, knowing how harmful all violent emotion was for her at the 
present stage, now interrupted the scene. 

“Now, Paul, my dear, just hurry up and get dressed as soon as 
ever you can ; Fraser has engaged our rooms at the ‘Grand.’ Our 
cab is waiting, and I am as hungry as a hunter.” 

“But, Gracie, what about clothes? Just look at the garments I 
am wearing !” 

“I have got your clothes here, darling. That thoughtful Dr. 
Fraser wired about them. O, my dear one! I cannot yet realize that 
we have you with us again.” 

A few hours later, Jack Fraser came in to see how Pauline was 
getting on; and she could not tell how it happened that he was 
holding her hands with the same air of protecting tenderness he had 
worn the night before. 

‘‘ But how did you happen to come here?” she asked him. ‘ And 
how did you ever manage to recognise me? I look such a complete 
stranger to myself, even.” 

‘‘T happened to be here, just as I happened to be at Norwood, a 
year ago, doing substitute for a friend; and I knew you by your 
eyes, the moment you opened them,” he answered, his own eyes 
bright with emotion. Then as she turned in some confusion from 
his earnest, loving gaze, and strove to withdraw her hands from his 
clasp, he held them more firmly for a moment, while he explained, 
audaciously : 

‘“‘T have to make sure that you are vea/, you look so like a picture, 
with your girl’s face and grandmother’s hair; besides, I have so 
often found you before—only in dreams.” 

To Pauline there seemed nothing sudden or startling in Jack’s 
fervour; she had seen his admiration in the old days at Nar- 
wood, and before her accident, his last, earnest look had frequently 
haunted her; so when she awoke from her year’s dreamless sleep, it 
appeared quite natural to find him standing beside her, with the 
same lovelight in his eyes, most natural to find him now expressing 
his love in words. 

‘But I have never held you so, Pauline, my darling!” 

Then he kissed her hands, and released them, and she fled to seek 
refuge from him and her own strange, sweet emotions. Jack went 
out on the balcony, where Joe, smoking placidly, had witnessed the 
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scene between his friend and his sister, and now received the former 
with a long, low whistle, expressive but irritating. 

‘* Joe, old chap, you see how it is with me; do not hurry away 
from Jersey, but like a good fellow, stay a few days, and give a poor 
beggar a chance.” 

*¢ So you think ‘ findings are keepings,’ eh, old man? But I wish 
you luck, and if Pauline is agreeable, so am I.” 

Then they fell to talking of her strange case and wonderful 
recovery. 

They spent some very happy days together, exploring the pretty 
little island, and Jack Fraser evidently improved his opportunities, 
for when he went, a week later to see his friends off on the South- 
ampton boat, it was Pauline’s lips he kissed in farewell, not her 
hands. : 

They reached the dear old home in Norwood rather late at night, 
but: Scamp and the pug were awake to welcome them; more soberly 
and quietly than of yore, for the pug had grown fat and dignified, 
and Scamp had become listless and pre-occupied, with some wants 
he felt in his faithful little doggie heart, but could not understand ; 
he expressed his pleasure to Joe and Grace, and then looked 
inquiringly at Pauline. 

‘Don’t you know me, Scamp, my pet ?”’ she said. 

At the first sound of her voice, he had leapt into her arms, and 
was whining and quivering all over with rapture and delight ; he 
could not be prevailed upon to leave her for a moment, and even 
gave up his morning rounds with Joe, for fear of Pauline taking 
another long holiday during his absence. 

















Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, and its 
Bull-fight. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


Soon after dawn one morning in May I climbed aloft out of the 
mingled odours of stale garlic and piccadura tobacco smoke beneath 
the Spanish mailboat “ Viera’s” shelter-deck into the glorious fresh- 
ness of the ocean air. The handsome little vessel, then bound for 
the island of Teneriffe, the largest of the Canary group, was swing- 
ing across the long, foam-flecked roll of a trade-wind sea, flinging 
showers of glittering spray above her forecastle head, while water 
black with the depth of blueness two thousand fathoms give, swirled 
along her sides. Eastwards, the sun hung low above the sea-edge, 
a disc of burnished copper, and the distant island of Grand Canary 
floated like a grey cloud on the far horizon, while westwards, and 
ahead, a lofty cone of snow lifted itself out of wreaths of silvery 
mist. All below was hidden in eddying vapour, until as the sun rose 
higher the mist rolled upwards, and revealed the old-world city of 
Santa Cruz nestling among orange groves above a line of surf-swept 
beach. Next, as the light grew stronger, a line of bleak hillside 
became visible, the slope of red scoriz relieved by patches of 
verdant maize and the fresh green of vineyards climbing upwards to 
the pines above. Higher still, the great volcanic wall of the Canadas, 
streaked with jetty lava, and rent by subterranean fire, reared its 
giant saw-edge against the morning azure, while over and above it 
all, the white peak towered twelve thousand feet in air. 

Half an hour later the ‘‘ Viera” steamed into the indifferent har- 
bour, and her anchor rattled down just as the boom of the morning 
gun rolled echoing along the face of the cordillera, and the crimson 
and gold of the Spanish ensign streamed forth above the citadel. A 
calling of bugles answered from two Spanish cruisers lying close at 
hand, and we saw their crews form up in parallel lines along the 
deck, a band between, while their officers stood bareheaded upon the 
poop as the flags went up together to the strains of the Marcha Real. 

The writer was called upon to redeem his promise of showing some 
British acquaintances all the sights of Santa Cruz, and presently we 
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rowed ashore together across the smooth, transparent swell. End- 
less, latine-rigged barquillos, loaded to the water’s edge with coast- 
wise passengers were also making for the mole, for Santa Cruz was 
en féte that day, to commemorate the first landing of the Spanish 
conquistadores four hundred years ago. 

Landing on the lava mole we stood for a moment glancing at the 
long sweep of the volcanic cordillera which hemmed the roadstead 
in, a great wall of black rock falling sheer to the surf-beaten reefs 
below. Then, as a matter of course, we proceeded to examine the 
fissure made when a ball from the old bronze gun “el tigre” tore off 
Horatio Nelson’s arm, in the great admiral’s unsuccessful raid upon 
the town. The mole, as usual, was crowded with groups of citizens 
taking the air before early mass, for the Spaniard is above all 
things devout. Olive-skinned senoritas, in gauzy attire of pale 
yellow, faint pink, or spotless white, wearing generally only a filigree 
of black lace or a single rose as head gear, strolled to and fro. 
Many were beautiful with the seductive beauty of the daughters of 
the south—before they are twenty-five, while, as if to show what they 
would become later, portly duennas, repulsive as sin, so a com- 
panion observed, and of an avérage weight of fourteen stone waddled 
behind them, However, as the Spaniards put it, ‘No women are 
ugly, though some are much more sympathetic than others.” Som- 
berly attired, gravely spoken Dons; gorgeously got up young seno- 
ritos; and linen clad peons thronged the mole, but a way was 
courteously made for us as we passed. There is no scrambling or 
elbowing in a Spanish crowd, and should anyone inadvertently hustle 
you the offender apologizes with an apparent sincerity unseen in the 
North. Consistency, however, is not a characteristic of the Spaniard. 
He will offer you all he possesses in return for a trifling kindness, or 
go a mile out of his way to direct a stranger—the poorest peasant 
will do this—and then, at a fancied slight, his fingers tighten round 
the hilt of a long, keen knife. The ragged vine-grower, after 
dropping his last fisca into a wayside shrine will at the next water 
channel calmly, and with a clear conscience, fill up his wine casks 
with the cheaper fluid. Also his stock of courtly phrases of gratitude 
or welcome is only equalled by his vocabulary of scathing maledic- 
tions, which are beyond the highest flight of a Thames bargee. 

As we passed the little ‘ pesceria,” or fish market, the British 
strangers halted with surprise and disgust upon their faces opposite a 
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slab where a heap of loathsome, crawling things flopped and writhed 
their tentacles in the air. These were squids of various kinds, from 
that marine delicacy the calamar, or white cuttle-fish, whose flesh is 
finer than any chicken, to the creature which, if left alone 
would have developed into a six-foot octopus. For their edification 
the writer showed a trick which every Canary fisherman knows, 
and saying to the stall-keeper, ‘‘Listo para agarrar la casucha.” 
(Be ready to squeeze its hood) bared his wrist, and plunged his 
arm among the twitching feelers. Instantly eight slimy tentacles 
were folded across his wrist, and the loathsome, bag-like body 
wrapped itself about his hand, producing a curious, pricking feeling 
as the many suckers exhausted the air. At a request to pull it 
off, if they could, the tourists shrank back with disgust from the 
bloated object, and the writer recalled the time when the mere 
look of an octopus set his ear drums quivering. Afterwards the 
fisherman essayed and failed, then, seizing a kind of caul which 
projects above the head, squeezed it forcibly. As he did so the grip 
relaxed, and the octopus dropped limply back, its power of suction 
apparently paralysed by some means the writer cannot explain. This 
is not a nice experiment to try for the first time, but is very easily 
learned ; and it may be mentioned that while most of the cephalapods 
can hardly be “orm loose if they have once fastened upon flesh they 
are absolutely unable to grip any kind of woven fabric. 

Engaging mules we clattered through the streets of Santa Cruz, 
beneath many a quaintly carved balcony, where on starlit nights the 
dusky beauties linger exchanging sweet nothings with the guitar- 
strumming swain below, and—alas that it should be true—freely ex- 
pectorating into the street. The ardent suitor has generally a bad 
time in Spain, for he is seldom admitted into the adored one’s house, 
and as he can only interview her when perched astory or two above 
him, it must be embarrassing to know that every word which reaches 
her can be heard by all who care to listen. 

There was Nelson’s captured flag to inspect, and afterwards we 
pressed on through narrow and evil-smelling streets, where good 
humoured, handsome men lounged about the shady wine-shops, and 
wished us a merry “ Bueno camino,” as we passed. Then the white 
and pink walled houses were left behind, and we rode out across a 
wide slope of scorize-strewn hillside. In places, fields of maize 
rustled in lush, green waves before the fresh trade-breeze, and then 
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there was more dust and sun-scorched cinders, distressing to the eyes, 
until at length we drew rein at the foot of a crimson tinted cliff. 

Imagine an almost perpendicular rise of earth and stone fused 
together by volcanic fire, honeycombed by cubicles some seven feet 
square in rude tiers, and you have one of the villages of the ancient 
Guanches. Four hundred years ago this race of white giants (for 
they were fairer than the Spaniards, and all over six feet high, so the 
ancient chronicles, some of which the writer has seen, declare, while 
the skeletons found every year fully: confirm the latter) ruled over 
two-thirds of the Canary archipelago. They seem to have been 
primitive cave-dwellers, using implements of stone, who nevertheless 
had wise and just laws cf their own, and soon after the Conquista- 
dores set foot in the islands, they had vanished from off the face of 
the earth. What happened in Mexico and Peru happened here. 
Treaty after treaty was shamefully broken by the newcomers, and 
many battles were fought, in which the great white savage with his 
weapons of obsidian was more than once victorious over the mail-clad 
Castilian cavalier. Then dissension and treachery accomplished 
what force of arms had failed to do, and the survivors were ruthlessly 
hunted from height to height, dften turning fiercely upon their pur- 
suers. There is many a dark barranco which the superstitious peasant 
will not pass by night, for the shadow of some shameful, red mas- 
sacre hangs over it to this day. The writer, when in a certain 
Spanish. service, had an opportunity of seeing many of their dwelling 
places and skeletons, and heard curious legends told by the village 
padres. So far as he could ascertain, however, very little is definitely 
known about them, and to-day the word “ Guanche”’ is but a name 
and a memory of a lost white race, which went out before the 
cruelty of Spain. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon, and fiercely hot, when we 
threaded our way through an eager crowd moving beneath the lines 
of flags which overhung the scorching streets towards the “ Plaza de 
toros,” or bull-ring. Half the city seemed to be progressing that 
way, and from every flat-topped roof and green shuttered window 
laughing faces looked down, and merry voices exchanged badinage 
with the throng below. There is no doubt that the latin races can 
enjoy themselves heartily, in a manner urknown to the North, for 


-among them all we heard no unci-il word, nor saw any sign of 


drunkenness. Yet, as we neared the Plaza, another aspect of 
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Spanish character became apparent. Squadrons of cavalry com- 
manded every approach, and infantry pickets lined the narrow side 
streets with bayonets fixed, for the inhabitants of the Canaries are 
shrewdly suspected of being “ revolutionistas”” at heart and a bull- 
fight has always been considered a favourable opportunity for a risiug 
in Spanish possessions. 

Paying two dollars a head, we entered the bull-ring, and seated our- 
selves ‘‘en la sombra”’ or on the shady side. Imagine an immense 
circular building, open to the sky, and surrounding a central arena 
on the model of a Roman amphitheatre, and you have a “ plaza de 
toros"”—they are all the same from Madrid to Mexico. The 
strangely diversified groups that poured steadily in would have 
repaid a visit alone. There were peasants from the volcanic heights, 
attired in unstarched linen garments, which reached only to the 
knee, with raw hide sandals on their naked feet, each one carrying 
a massy blanket, the dearest made in England, rolled about his 
shoulders. This costs the wearer two months’ earnings, and lasts a 
life-time—he never goes anywhere without it, and staunchly resists 
the temptation to buy one “‘ made in Germany ”’ at a third of the cost. 
Many of these men were blonde and almost as fair as Scandinavians, 
their blue eyes and great stature telling that some of the old Guanche 
blood still flowed within their veins. Then there were fishermen and 
maize-growers from the seaboard, inholiday cloth, black-haired and 
dark-eyed, whose swarthy complexions showed that some of their 
ancestors were probably Sahara Berbers. All Lrought their women and 
children with them, the latter without exception neatly attired, for 
though few of these peasants earn more than one peseta (eightpence 
halfpenny) a day, squalor and raggedness are rarely seen among 
them. Then the citizens trooped in, the men in sombre black, with 
broad sombreros on their heads, and the younger women lovely as 
Andalusians. Still they came, until a third of the population of the 
Island must have been gathered together, and then the Governor 
and Fis glittering staff filed in and took the place of honour. 

The shrill call of a bugle rang through the heated air, and the 
murmur of many voices became suddenly still as the great doors 
swang back, and the gorgeous troupe, or “‘ cuaderilla,”’ rode into the 
ring. The scene was a kaleidoscopic change of colour. Man after 
man dressed in gorgeous silks, with a crimson, green, or yellow 
cloak fluttering behind him, filed in, and the brawny chests of the 
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leaders were covered from neck to waist with jewels. Many of 
these gems were the gifts of governors and deputies, for in Spain and 
her colonies a successful bull-fighter is much better paid than a 
prime minister—and considerably more respected. 

After the Governor had bowed in answer to the salute of raised 
lances, and thrown down the keys, which the “‘mzstro” caught, the 
troupe withdrew, all save two men and a few attendants. The former 
were swathed from waist to ankle in leather, and mounted on worn- 
out, blindfolded horses; while the latter stood beside the circular bar- 
ricades, with brilliant hued cloaks in their hands. 

A sudden hush fell upon the immense multitude, and the dry rustle 
of palm fronds outside came sharply through the stillness, as the 
first picador rode slowly into the centre of the glaring, sun-lit 
arena. Someone cried “ Listo!” and with a bellow of ragea tawny, 
Andalusian bull, bred from fighting pedigree and rendered furious by 
hunger and dark confinement, bounded into the ring. For a few 
mom<nts it stood half-blinded, pawing up the sand, and then lowering 
its long, keen horns leapt forward, straight for the mounted man. 
The writer fancied he could hear, the crowd draw in a deep breath as 
the picador drew himself up and sat stiffly erect, holding the lance 
before him. The trenchant steel met the charging bull square in the 
shoulder, but the point being designed to torture, not kill, only 
ploughed a deep groove across its neck, and roaring savagely while 
its shoulders dripped blood, the furious beast charged on. The 
man madea futile effort to wheel his steed aside, but the poor jade 
was not intended for:a display of horsemanship—it was only there to 
be killed. Next moment, horse and rider went down together before 
a blow like that of a battering ram, and there would speedily have 
been an end of both but that an attendant leapt past the bull, and 
waved a crimson cloak before its eyes. 

Now the safety of the “torrero” in every encounter is only due to 
the fact that a bull in its mad fury almost invariably follows the 
latest aggressor. Therefore, while the attendant fled wildly round the 
ring with the bull in chase, his comrades dragged the man from 
beneath his horse, and set the latter on its feet again. Meantime, 
there was a confused shouting of “ Bravo toro!” “Corre capero!” 
and the like, until the runner swang himself panting over the barricade, 
half a second before the dripping horns smote it with a shivering 
rash. 
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The second picador, wisely for himself, kept near the barricade, 
and when the bull charged him furiously endeavoured to avoid the 
rush. He was too late, however. The keen horns slid into the side of 
the wretched horse, somewhere beneath the stirrup leathers, an’) both 
were hurled bodily against the timbering. The man grasped at the 
topmost rail, and dragged himself across, amid the howls and groans 
of the spectators who would gladly have seen him killed; while the 
bull proceeded to gore and trample the life out of the helpless steed 
until a capero drew it away with his cloak. 

Meanwhile, the attendants had been busy plugging the streaming 
wounds of the first horse with straw and tow—a custom common 
enough—and now they proceeded to urge it forward by stabs and 
blows, the rider whose face was ashey-grey swaying in his saddle. 
There was a good reason for this—as we afterwards heard, two of 
his ribs had been broken in the previous encounter. When the bull 
charged he met it pluckily with the lance, but the shaft snapped like a 
pipe stem, and next moment the pair were dashed one above another 
to the ground. The man lay very quiet and still until he was dragged 
away, while in spite of the efforts of the caperos the bull stamped the 
horse into a shapeless, quivering heap. Then the Governor raised 
his hand ; a bugle announced that scene one was over, and some of 
the British spectators felt curiously cold and sick. ‘Get me out for 
heaven’s sake—lI’ve seen quite enough,” said one who was visiting the 
Islands for his health ; but every passage way was blocked, and we 
were hemmed in hard and fast. 

One of the most striking things about the whole scene was the way 
in which women and young children—and there were many ladies of 
Station among them—smiled and clapped their hands in delight at 
the most revolting incidents. Their plaudits, also, were mostly 
lavished upon the bull, and they seemed strangely indifferent to the 
fate of the man who risked life and limb for their amusement. The 
Capero scene, however, is always the worst, for it is a mere display of 
butchery, and almost devoid of skill, but, as will te shown, in those 
that follow human daring and quickness are fairly pitted against the 
fury of a savage beast. The bull has certainly fair play, and only 
too often succeeds in killing or mutilating some of its foes. 

When the slaughtered horses had been dragged away by a mule 
team, act two began. About a dozen athletes whose frames and 
limbs were those of a Greek statue, though their faces were stamped. 
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with blood-lust and cruelty, entered the ring, each carrying a coloured 
cloak and a bundle of foot-long barbed darts, gaily decorated with 
ribands. 

One lithe, well-poised figure made the first move, by skipping 
lightly towards the bellowing beast, springing aside to avoid its 
short, mad rushes, or bewildering it by a whirl of his gaudy cloak; 
until at last the brute seemed utterly puzzled as to how it should 
attack this agile foe. Then, with a quick bound he leaned right over 
the gleaming horns, and drove a dart into either side of the brawny 
neck, the only place where they might be struck, according to the 
unwritten law of the arena. Next mcment he was running for his 
life round the ring, with the bull thundering at his heels, swaying 
easily from side to side when the maddened beast gained ground, or 
occasionally turning half-round swished his cloak across its eyes. At 
no time was there more than a yard beween the small of his back 
and the reddened horns, and the whole building rang with frantic 
“ bravos”” when he waved the comrades who would have interposed 
aside. But the pace was too hot to last. No flesh and blood either 
of man or beast could stand it long, and at last when the former 
half-leapt, half-fell across the barricade the immense audience rose 
up and roared themselves hoarse. Then broad-brimmed sombreros, 
Panama hats, cigar cases, handkerchiefs, etc., were hurled into the 
ring inscores. Amid wild laughter the bull stamped one or two of 
the most objectionable hats into the sand, while the attendants 
gathered up the rest and flung them back, though how they ever 
reached their original owners it would be very hard to say. 

Next a second capero managed to place one dart, but he was 
neither so daring nor so skilful as the first, and just when death 
seemed on the point of overtaking him a comrade sprang through 
the foot-wide gap between. <A wave of his green cloak diverted the 
attention of the pursuer, and the bull, as usual, blundered round and 
followed the last comer. With matchless skill, and, when all is said, 
splendid daring, the beast was passed from man to man, and so the 
game went on, a kind of mad “ cross-tick,” played at the risk of human 
life. At last the bull’s neck bristled all over with the torturing darts, 
and again the bugles announced that an act was done. 

After this there was an interval of perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
during which someone struck up the song of “ Riverte the Torrero,” 
which is sung by every child in Spain. The vast multitude took up 
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the swinging chorus, ‘‘ Ti veo, Riverte,’”’ until the great plaza seemed 
filled with sound. Presently there was a sudden stillness, and a 
kandsome man in crimson silk, whose breast blazed with jewels, 
walked quietly into the arena, and swept his gold-laced hat to his 
knee as he passed the Governor's stand. This was the “ espada,” or 
‘‘ maestro,” as te is always called in Spain, the ‘ matador” as de- 
described in most English literature. 

Three attendants followed, and taking along straight-bladed sword 
from the hands of one he raised it in salute, and the multitude stood 
up as one man and shouted, until he quietened them with a gesture. 

Meantime, the bull stood still, pawing up the ground, its shoulder 
rent by lance-heads, its neck bristling with darts, while horns, and 
head, and forelegs, were red with clotted gore. None of its in- 
juries were serious, but, as intended, sufficient to change its early 
fury into sullen, and murderous rage. With the sword in his right 
hand, and a cloak upon his other arm, the mzsiro moved slowly 
towards it, and there was a breathless hush the while. Now a bull 
may only be killed in one way—the mob would tear the man who 
ventured to attack it otherwise to pieces. The torrero must lean 
right over its head, and pass the sword downwards between the shoul- 
ders, and to do this his: breast is within an inch or two of the keen 
pointed horns. 

When the bull would have charged him the mzestro stood calmly 
still, and deliberately struck it upon the nostrils with his clenched 
fist; and, apparently cowed for the first time, the beast halted 
stupidly. Instantly the bright sword flashed in the sun-glare, the 
lithe red figure lunged forward, and then, while a hoarse gasp 
rose up from the crowd, swayed sideways from the waist, while the 
bull dashed past and across the arena with the misdirected sword 
sticking in the gristle of its neck. Again the meestro stood before it, 
and by some mysterious power, which may only have been absolute 
fearlessness, actually drove the bull sulkily backwards, foot by foot, 
and then provoked it to charge. 

A last rush was made, and it seemed to us that the jewelled breast 
actually touched the ciusted horns. Then, even as we expected to 
see the man hurled lifeless to the ground, with a choking bellow the 
bull reeled sideways, sank down upon its knees, and finally rolled 
over in the sand. 
Then the uproar became deafening, and the whole audience surged 
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to and fro like the waves of the sea. There were three other bulls 
to be killed, and as many horses as might seem fitting, but the British 
contingent had seen quite enough already, and bolting down a passage 
left clear for a moment we drew a deep breath of relief as we reached 
the open air. 

Not far away from the Plaza de Toros a bench of stone stands 
among fragrant oleanders, in a shady avenue, and we threw our- 
selves down thankfully upon it. The black ridge of the cordillera 
rose steeply behind us, every jagged peak outlined sharply against a 
sky of softest azure. Heavy-scented oleander flowers hung above 

‘our heads, and below stretched a long slope of hillside, where the 
dark and glossy green of orange groves flecked with snowy blossom 
contrasted with the pale tints of the banana fields. Lower sti‘, lay 
a strip of coal-black sand fringed by creaming surf, and beyond, 
the sapplire ocean rolled eastwards until it was lost in the blueness 
above. All this was very good after escaping from the smell of 
blood and garlic, and the frantic excitement of the arena, and when 
one of the party said, “‘ This is pleasant enough for me, and if I live 
to be a hundred I never want to see another bull-fight,” the rest 
agreed. 

Until late that night we lounged outside the Café Cuatro Naciones 
in the wide, marble-paved, public plaza, listening to the strains of 
the massed infantry and two cruisers’ bands. The stars glittered and 
scintillated in the indigo heavens above, and strings of coloured lamps 
shed down a fantastic radiance upon the merry throng below. ‘The 
whole scene formed a chaotic admixture of warmth and colour. Gay 
dresses of cream and pink and yellow mingled with the brilliant uni- 
forms of the army and navy officers. ‘There was a constant fluttering 
of ebony fans, a swishing of gauzy skirts, and a “ clink-clink,” of sabre- 
sheaths as the dark eyed beauties and their cavaliers went by. 
Yet there was no separation or holding apart of caste from caste. 
The Governor's staff and their ladies passed up and down among hill 
peasants and their wives, the one making room tor the other with 
courteous attention or merry jest. For all that, we knew that the 
Spanish character has an under side which is very different to the 
polished surface—for that afternoon we had seen the wild beast look 
out through those smiling eyes. 

At last, and reluctantly, we rowed off across the oily swell towards 
the lights of the *‘ Viera” which swang to and fro like twinkling 
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stars, the music of the “ Marcha Real” following us as we went until 
it was lost in the boom of the surf. When we reached her deck all 
felt that it was fortunate we should have seen Santa Cruz in her 
holiday attire, on the quarto centenary of the first landing of the 
Spaniards. 








Confidence Blisplaced, 


Or Tue ‘* Bunco-STEERERS ” IN CHICAGO. 
By ONE WHO WAS “BUNCOED.” 


I know that by writing the following narrative of an unpleasant ex- 
perience which happened to me when I first went to America, I 
shall be considered by many to be a fool, and a very green one at 
that, as there are certain people who are always so very cleverand far- 
seeing after a difficulty is passed. However, my readers are welcome 
to criticise me as they please, because I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that however foolish and weak the conduct was that 
landed me in the disagreeable straits I am about to describe, I 
eventually came out “on top.” 

There are certain lines of Adam Lindsay Gordon’s which I am 
sure afford a good maxim for anyone to act on. They are: 

“ As far as you can, to every man, 
Let your aid be freely given ; 
And hit out straight—'tis the shortest plan— 
When against the ropes you're driven.” 

Now to commence my story. 1 had arrived in New York, from 
Liverpool, on April 1st, 1896, by the White Star Line steamer 
Majestic. 1 suppose the date of arrival was a bad omen for my sen- 
sible behaviour in the future, and possibly by landing in a new 
country on that day, my intellect may have been somewhat impaired. 

I was going to a ranch in Montana, and had to pass through 
Chicago on the way. In the ordinary course of events, I should not 
have had to wait in Chicago at all, but, unfortunately, my train arriving 
there on Friday night, was two hours late, causing me to miss my 
connection, and also entailing my sleeping there for the night and 
waiting till six o’clock the following evening for the train to St. 
Paul. 
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In the morning, having disposed of my breakfast and my baggage, 
and having secured a sleeping-berth on that evening’s train, I had 
returned to the Auditorium Hotel, and was seated smoking in the 
hall of the Annexe, cursing the ill-luck which had brought me there, 
when I was accosted by a well-dressed man, who was sitting next 
tome, and I presently entered into conversation with him. After passe 
ing the usual common-place remarks about the weather, he inquired 
if I had been long in America. I told him I had only just come 
over in the Mayestic. 

‘* Ah, yes,” he said; ‘‘ the captain of that is Captain ——?” 

‘*Captain Smith,” I replied. 

‘Oh, yes, of course. I have often been over in that boat, 
he. ‘Are you going on far?” 

‘*To Miles City, and to a ranch near there.” 

“Really. I know Miles City well, and do business with several 
of the ranches round there.” 

‘**Do you know Messrs. A. and B.’s ranch?” I enquired. 

‘Oh, yes, and I shall be coming out there in about a fortnight, if 
you give me your card I will call upon you.” 

Thereupon I handed him my card, with the address of the ranch 
for which I was bound written on it. After a few more remarks, 
my friend said ‘ good-morning,” and departed, and I thought no 
more about him, and went on smoking and reading. 

About an hour and a half after this, I was strolling through the 
café of the hotel, when a man, neatly dressed in a blue overcoat and 
a top hat, came up to me and said “ Good-morning, Mr. Dyson. 
I looked at him in some doubt, and, seeing which, he said ‘ You 
don’t recognise me, I am afraid.” 

‘I can’t say I do,” I said. 

‘Oh, I was one of your fellow-passengers on the Vayjestic.” 

‘“« Really!’ I said, thinking it very possible that he might have 
been one, and being only too pleased to meet anyone who seemed in 
any way disposed to be friendly. ee 

«« My name is Cox,” he then explained to me. ‘‘ But I was~not 
on deck much, as I was very sea-sick. I only came through from 
New York this morning. I suppose, Mr. Dyson, you don’t know 
Chicago very well ?” 

“No, I don’t, as I have never been here before.” 

‘““Well, Mr. Dyson, I am going to take a drive on the 
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Boulevards this afternoon; perhaps you would care to accompany 
me?” 

“Thank you very much, but I don’t know whether I shall be able 
to do that; I am going away this evening.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Cox, “then perhaps you would like to take 
a stroll round with me now. I have got to meet a friend on business 
down below here, and I should also like to show you samples of 
some of the goods we sell.” 

‘«« All right,” I said, and we went out and got on a street car, and 
drove down Wabash Avenue. When we had gone some way down, 
Mr. Cox got out and paid the conductor for the two fares, and then 
went to a saloon and restaurant close by. As we were entering, he 
said to me: 

‘« My friend tells me, Mr. Dyson, that he can often get a chop 
better cooked and a better glass of beer here than he can ina bigger 
place.” 

Inside the saloon there was one man behind the bar, and Mr. Cox 
asked him if somebody had left a sample case there for him. After 
diving behind the bar, the landlord produced a sample case, and told 
Mr. Cox he might go into a private room at the back, which he 
pointed out. So we went in, and Mr. Cox ordered a glass. of beer 
for me and a cigar for himself, and proceeded to show me the 
samples, which consisted of several different patterns of cloth. I 
took no interest in them whatever, nor more did he, I fancy, but I 
said I thought they were beautiful. 

Whilst we were thus engaged, in comes another man, tall, clean- 
shaven, wearing a long ulster and white “cow-puncher’s” hat, and 
carrying a hand-bag, or grip-sack. He said he hoped he ‘“ wasn’t 
disturbing us gentlemen,” and that he “‘ wouldn’t intrude on us for 
the world.” 

We assured him he would not inconvenience us in the least, and 
he then ordered a ‘‘ whisky straight” and an oyster stew, and further 
informed us that he had just come up from Kentucky with cattle. 

The whisky was brought, and he drank it, putting down a ten 
dollar bill to pay for it. 

It suddenly occurred to Mr. Cox that he had not paid for my 
drink or his cigar, so he also produced a ten dollar bill. The land- 
lord said he could only change one of the bills. 

‘Oh, all right,” said Mr. Cox, “then I’ll pay for Kentucky's drink.” 
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‘No, no,” said Kentucky, “I'll be dog-goned if you do. I've just 
come up with a bunch of cattle from Kentucky, and I can pay my 
own way. I’ve struck a real good market. Look here!” There- 
upon he opened his bag and displayed a large roll of bills, 

‘“‘ All right then,” said Mr. Cox, ‘‘ we will dice for it. Got a dice 
box, landlord?” 

“Yes,”” said the landlord, and produced a dice box and some 
dice. 

‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Cox, ‘ we will play the old army game.” 

** What’s that?” said Kentucky. 

“Why, this,” said Mr. Cox. ‘See here, I'll put in three dice, 
and you write down what number you think they’ll come to when 
they are added up, and I'll write down what I think, and we’ll give 
the paper to Mr. Dyson here to hold, and he shall count up the 
dice.” 

“Right you are,” said Kentucky, and wrote down twenty-six, 
and Mr. Cox wrote down twenty-two. The paper was then handed 
to me, and Kentutky threw the dice. 

Then Mr. Cox said “‘ Now, Mr. Dyson, will you please add all the 
pips on the tops of the dice together, and then turn them over and 
add all the pips on the other sides ? ”’ 

This I did, and the score came to twenty-one. 

‘Well I’m durned,” said Kentucky. ‘ You Yanks are good 
guessers. I wish I could guess like that.” 

He then paid up for the drinks and cigar, and said he was going 
out for a minute or two, but would be back again presently. 

When he had gone, Mr. Cox said to me, “ Now, look here, Mr. 
Dyson, I’ll teach you that trick, and we’ll win some money off that 
Kentucky chap, just to teach him a lesson, otherwise, someone is 
sure to have it off him if he shows it about in public like that. He’s 
only one of those simple Kentucky cow-boys.”’ 

** Oh, but you don’t want to take the poor chap’s money,” I said. 

‘Qh, no, I won’t keep it, I'll just win it and give it back to him 
afterwards.” 

Then Mr. Cox showed me the game, which simply consists of 
counting as many sevens as there are dice, as which ever way you 
look at a di, and count the pips on one side and then add those on 
the opposite side, the total is seven. Presently Kentucky returned, 
and Mr. Cox said to him: 
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‘I’ve just shown my friend, Mr. Dyson here, that trick of guess- 
ing, and he’ll guess anything you like.” 

“ What, has he only just learnt it this morning? I tell you what, 
if he guesses right this time, I’ll give you each a ten dollar hat.” 

Then three dice were put in the box, and I wrote down the number 
twenty-one, which, of course, was the exact total of the dice when 
they were added up. 

‘“‘ Well, here you are, ten dollars for each of you; but you Yanks 
are almighty fine guessers. Now, if I put in four dice and Mr. 
Dyson guesses right again, I’ll pay all he’s responsible for, that is 
to say, all he’s got on him, not his cattle and horses and that like.” 

I said, ‘Oh, I can guess it all right, but 1 don’t want any money 
on.” 

Then four dice were put in the box, and I wrote down twenty, 
eight, and they were then thrown and counted, and amounted of 
course, to twenty-eight. 

‘“‘ Well I’ll be cussed if that ain’t good,” said Kentucky. ‘ Here 
you are-—ten, twenty, thirty, forty-five dollars,” handing the bills 
across to me. 

‘** No, I don’t want your money,” I said. 

‘«« Ah, maybe you’re too honorable to take my money, but I want 
you to take it. Go on, take it!” 

‘“‘ That’s all right,” said Mr. Cox, ‘‘ you take it,” and he carefully 
took the bills and placed them on his left hand side, together with 
the two ten dollar bills which he had already placed there. Then 
turning to me, he said, ‘‘ But you wouldn’t mind showing that you 
could have paid if you had lost, would you?” 

‘Certainly not,” I said, and produced forty-five dollars in bills 
that I had in my pocket and counted them. 

‘¢How much is that?” said Mr. Cox, and he took them and 
kindly counted them for me. ‘Oh, yes, forty-five dollars. Now 
we'll do this again,” said he, placing the money on his left hand side 
with the rest. 

“ All right,” I said, “‘ give me back my forty-five dollars first.” 

“One minute, we'll do this again first.” 

I then felt hot and cold all over, and at once realised that I had 
been duped, and experienced that feeling of extreme annoyance that 
one does after having made a fool of oneself. 

‘“‘ No d——d nonsense now,” I said, “‘ give it back.” 
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Then the landlord rushed in and said ** What the —— are you 
fellows making this noise about ? ” 

‘‘ They’ve taken my money,” yelled Kentucky, seizing all the 
money on the table, and rushing out of the door. 

“Oh, he’s gone with our money,’’ said Mr. Cox. “Run after him, do. 

‘* You —— thieves,” I said, and with that I hit the landlord over 
the head with my stick which I had in my left hand. 

‘“* How dare you say we are thieves?” said Mr. Cox; so I plugged 
him in the eye with my right hand as hard as ever the powers 
would let me. Then the landlord ran out into the shop, and I saw 
Mr. Cox holding his eye in, and leaning against the wall, so I gave 
him a couple of raps on the head with my stick, just to keep him 
quiet, and rushed out through the shop, where the landlord was 
just grabbing his six-shooter. I was not anxious to try conclusions 
with it, so went. Outside the door there was a woman posted, with 
a startled face, and pointing in the direction that the ‘‘ poor, simple 
Kentucky ” was supposed to have run. However, | was not taking 
any of that, having had enough inside, so | just walked across the 
street and took my bearings, and immediately wrote down the num- 
ber of the house in. my pocket-book, and made sure I should know 
it again. I then walked away, and began to think, foras I had only 
about six dollars left, this was rather a serious business to me, and 
I had no means of getting any more money in Chicago. I did not feel 
inclined to commit myself to the tender mercies of a Chicago police- 
man, as I knew it would be worse than useless. After cogitating 
for a considerable time, 1 went down to the office where I had se- 
cured the ticket for my sleeping berth in the morning, and had a 
talk with the man there who had supplied me with it. He was very 
kind, indeed, when I told him my story, and took me to introduce 
me to a friend of his in the police force, and his friend introduced 
me to the chief of the detective department, who said that he had heard 
of my friends before, and that he was very anxious to get hold of 
them. He asked me if I could stop in Chicago, as he thought then 
that he would be able to get a conviction. I said I should not 
be able to do so, and all that I wanted was to get my money back, 
it possible. He did not seem to think there was much chance of 
getting it back, but said he would do the best he could for me, and 
told off a detective to go down with me to the place where I had 


” 


been robbed. 
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When we arrived at the house again, we went in and found a 
man behind the bar, and another little old man in the shop, standing 
by the counter. 

The detective then said, ‘‘ Now then, this man was ducked of his 
money in here this morning, and you’ve got to pay it back.” 

“‘ Don’t know anything about it,” said the bar-tender. 

Then to me the detective said, ‘‘Is that the man -who was here 
this morning ? ” 

“No,” I said. 

‘‘ Quite sure?” 

“Yes, certain.” 

‘* Well, now then, come on, you’d better pay up, or I’ll make it 
pretty tarnation interesting for you,” said the detective, walking up 
to the license, which was hung on the wall, and taking down the 
number of it and the name of the proprietor. 

‘“‘ Don’t know nothing at all about it,” again repeated the bar- 
tender. 

“« Well, are you Mr. Price, the landlord ? ”’ said the detective. 

“No, Mr. Price is out.” 

“When will he be back again ?” 

‘“‘Not till six-thirty this evening.” 

Six o’clock was the time that my train went, so Mr. Price evidently 
didn’t mean to show up again till I had got safely out of Chicago. 

We were silent for a minute, when suddenly the little old man, 
who had kept quiet all the time, said to the detective, “*I am a 
friend of Mr. Price’s, and I heard there was some bother in here this 
morning, so I came to see about it,” then turning to me, he said, 
“Are you the man that hit Mr. Price on the head with your 
stick ?” 

‘¢ Indeed, I am,’’ I said. 

“‘ Then why did you do it? It was very cowardly of you. He 
has got a bad cut on his head, and the doctor is at work on him 
now. He’d got nothing to do with the affair. He’s a most respect- 
able man.” 

“‘{ can’t help that. I believe he was concerned in the plant, and I 
should do the same thing again under similar circumstances. He 
should not allow such things to take place in his house,” I said. 

“He had got nothing whatever to do with it, and you had no 
business to strike him.” 
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‘“‘Can we see Mr. Price ? ” said the detctive. 

“No,” said the little man, ‘‘ Mr. Price wouldn’t like to see this 
man ; he is very ‘ hot’ with him.” 

‘* So is this man very ‘ hot’ with Mr. Price.” 

After a considerable amount of talking and arguing, the little old 
man tried to persuade me to say that I thought Mr. Price had nothing 
todo with the robbery. However, I was quite convinced in my 
own mind that he was a party to it, and would not give in. At last 
the little old man said he would go and see Mr. Price, and find out 
what could be done. Whilst he was gone, the detective and I 
looked round the place, and I was gratified to see on the floor of 
the room in which we had sat, a few drops of gore, so that showed 
I had not struck in vain. I also observed a side-door, out of 
the shop, through which “ Kentucky” must evidently have made 
his escape with the money. 

After about ten minutes, the old man returned, and said to 
me, ‘“‘ Mr. Price authorizes me to pay you back forty-five dollars, 
as you say that is the sum you lost in here, on condition that 
you will take no further steps in the matter. He denies having 
had anything to do with the business, and he only pays you this 
money in order to save the reputation of his house.” 

I said, at once, “All right, as long as I get back my money, I 
shan’t bother any more.” 

The detective also promised to take no further proceedings, so 
as soon as I had given a written guarantee to that effect, the 
old man handed me over the forty-five dollars, and I went on my 
way rejoicing. ; 

Of course, I gave the detective something for his trouble, and 
he was almost as surprised as I was at my having the good luck to 
get my money back. I think, on the whole, I got six to four 
the best of the confidence men that time, but I should not care 
to have the same experience over again. 

When I passed through Chicago this year, I was pleased to 
hear that the same gang of “‘ bunco-steerers” had been caught 
and sent to the Penitentiary. I only wish that I had been able to 
go through with a prosecution when they tried their game on with 
me. 

















Che People up in the Blue. 


Wat are you thinking about, little maid, 

With your dreamy eyes of forget-me-not blue, 

And your pensive face so solemn and grave 

That I wonder what may be troubling you. 

Are you dreaming of fairies, and men in green, 
And quaint little pixies that dance by the moon, 
Who play hide and seek, mid the flowers and trees, 
In deep forest glades in leafy June? 


No! I’m not dreaming of these, she said, 

But of the little people away in the blue, 

I see them all in the summer sky, 

You may laugh, kind sir, but it’s all quite true. 
They peep at me from the cloudlets white, 

If you look very hard, you will see them too, 
For you must believe what you see, you know, 
There are little people away in the blue. 


Her dreams may be right, but in after years 

I wonder if still she’ll believe it’s true, 

That the passing shadows of trailing clouds 
Really hide the people away in the blue. 

But whatever her childish faith may be, 

God grant to us, may this come true ; 

That, someday, we both may be far from here, 
At peace, in the realms beyond the blue. 


( Copyright.) Geratp Haywarp. 

















Chat about China. 
By A. CLARKE WHITE. 


Ir happens occasionally that the English nation receives a mental 
fillip which is both useful and salutary, and thereupon begins to: 
realise that there are places and things about which a general 
haziness, not unlike native atmospheric conditions, generally prevails. 
We awake one day, for instance, to find that China is a country as. 
well as a teapot, and that the Chinese in addition to their pigtails 
and their childlike and bland characteristics, have others which 
ally them perhaps more nearly to ourselves. 

A mental fillip of this sort we have all of us probably received 
lately from newspaper correspondents who have taken alarm at the 
state of affairs in the far East, and have sounded a note of warning 
loud enough to awaken us to their contemplation. John Bull, once 
awake, is alert and intelligent, and immediately wants to know all 
about the matter that has disturbed him. In this case it is generally 
called the ‘Eastern question ’—which is sufficiently vague for 
astute politicians and undecided newspaper editors—and, more 
particularly, British policy in China. To understand the state of 
affairs from which this particular Eastern question has arisen, is, 
therefore, John Bull’s first step, and so he reads up “ China”’ in his 
encyclopedia, and gets various items of miscellaneous intelligence 
from the modern schoolboy or girl; and perhaps the sum total of 
his information figures out somewhat as follows :— 

China is a country containing upwards of 4,000,000 square miles, 
an area that entitles it to respectful treatment at the hands of the 
geographer, at least, and, possibly, those of the ‘‘ forward” politician 
to whom large areas present ever-tempting possibilities. Its large 
surface extent naturally brings it into contact with a variety of 
neighbours, some particularly foreign to it, as the Burmese, and 
others of more allied races, as the Mongolians and Coreans. Their 
neighbours on the north would seem to have considerably troubled 
the Chinese in pre-historic—that is in European pre-historic times— 
for they constructed earthworks on ‘a large scale, extending about 
twelve hundred miles along their northern frontier, which are known 
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to travellers as the great wall of China; a colossal engineering 
enterprise but apparently useless for its purpose. Portions still 
exist, though in a decayed condition. China’s western and southern 
borders are principally the natural barriers of river and mountain, 
and are probably very much better safeguards from hostile nations 
than artificial means would be. The Pacific, Yellow Sea, and Corea 
form its boundaries on the east. 

Some of the 4,000,000 square miles are occupied by mountain 
ranges, pretty equally distributed over the surface, and from which 
the great rivers Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang Ho and Canton river take 
their rise. The first of these, after winding its majestic way across 
the whole of the country, embouches at Shanghai. The Hoang-ho, 
while in the province of Kansu forms one of the northern boundaries 
and enters the Gulf of Pechi, an arm of the Yellow Sea, below 
Tsinan ; while the Canton river flows almost due east, and empties 
itself into the Pacific at Hong Kong, Canton being situated a little 
higher up the estuary. 

With such diversity of mountain, river, and plain, China should 
have a varied climate as well as varied productions, setting aside 
the geographical statistics of latitude and longitude; for a country 
where the parallels range from 45° N. to about 15° S. necessarily 
has a climate to correspond, apart from the natural features which 
accentuate or modify it. The northern provinces, although lying in 
the same parallels as Southern Europe are very much colder, 
owing partly to their exposure to icy northern winds, and also to 
their neighbourhood to the bleak and barren deserts of Shamo, and 
the Siberian steppes. But if the winters are excessively cold, the 
summers are correspondingly hot, especially at Pekin ; while in the 
Southern provinces the temperature is high enough to produce rice, 
cotton, and tea as staple crops. Climate, however, does not ap- 
parently affect the race, who are as industrious and frugal in the 
south as in the north; indeed, labour must be pleasanter, all things 
considered, in a climate that—in January—is as soft and balmy as an 
English summer. Hong Kong in winter must somewhat resemble 
the Riviera, with its sub-tropical temperature, where india-rubber 
trees and exotics like camellias and azaleas grow in the open air— 
and in 1857 the island itself was a mere mud flat ! 

The soil generally is productive, and the Chinese make the most 
of any scrap not absolutely barren. As agriculturists they are 
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skilful and painstaking, if somewhat pottering, and their rich crops 
of rice and tea bear sufficient witness to the value of assiduous 
cultivation, even where the ground in use is mediocre. Wheat and 
barley, millet and Indian corn, are grown in the north, and cotton 
more particularly in the province of Kiansu, of which Shanghai is 
the port. One of the crops grown in the swampy southern districts 
is rape, the oil of which is used as a substitute for butter in cooking, 
the Chinese, so far, not having discovered the use of the cow. 

The great industry is still, of course, tea-growing, and though the 
large English consumption of Indian grown leaf must have affected 
the exports to a considerable extent, their value is still reckoned at 
about £10,000,000 yearly. Very often the tea fields are mere 
patches of ground scattered among the mountains. Bohea, so 
fashionable with our grandmothers, is cultivated principally by 
Buddhist monks, who receive a ridiculously small sum per pound for 
it. As a beverage tea is by no means so common in China as one 
innocently supposes. Of course in the districts where it grows 
plentifully it is cheap enough, but in some of the northern and north- 
‘western provinces hot water has to do vapid duty for the fragrant 
herb. Apparently—even in the districts where now it is extensively 
cultivated—the use of tea was once almost unknown, and wine- 
shops occupied the place of tea-houses. The Chinese, however, had 
the good taste to prefer the beverage which cheers without inebriat- 
ing, and the wine-shops disappeared. 

Rice fields are a feature in the southern provinces, and a not 
particularly interesting one, as they lie below the ground or road 
level, and are mere swampy mud flats. A plough drawn by a 
buffalo or an ox churns up the mixture of mud and manure and 
’ prepares it for the rice seed. This is sown in one corner of the 
field, and when the plants are fairly grown they are planted out over 
it in rows. Asa rule the crop is ready to cut in about fifteen weeks. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that rice forms the staple food of 
the people, who are too poor to afford anything else; though in the 
north millet takes its place as an article of diet. The use of 
chopsticks in-connection with rice invariably reduces a European to 
a state of helplessness, but a Chinaman uses them for this, and any 
food, with an ease only to be acquired by long familiarity. 

The celestials eat meat, although the Buddhists among them 
naturally avoid it ; their favourite joints being beef, mutton, pork, 
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and goat’s flesh. But they are not particular or dainty eaters, in a 
western sense that is, and such animals as rats, cats, and dogs often ~ 
find their way to a Chinese kitchen, with such accompaniments as 
sea-slugs, shark-fins, frogs, bird’s nests, etc. Fish are plentiful, 
and the rivers and lakes supply several of our European species, 
such as perch, carp, etc., as well as those only found in native 
waters. 

In some of their manufactures the Chinese have never been sur- 
passed, notably those of porcelain and silk, the latter being one of the 
most ancient of industries, dating back 2,000 centuries B.c. The 
principal weaving centres are Soochow, Hangchow, Nankin, and 
Canton. A modern production—perhaps it is safest to say a modern 
importation—of Shantung silk has been fashionable during the last 
few years, and is made from cocoons spun by what are called 
“ wild” silkworms. It is, of course, less fine in quality than that 
produced by the mulberry fed worms, and is brought over in its 
natural colour, which is much the same as that of the popular 
Tussore silk. 

Porcelain, the other important manufacture, is also an ancient 
one, and blue seems to have been the earliest and favourite colour 
of the articles made, but others, such as red and green, were used, 
as well as black and white. Thirteen of the eighteen provinces 
have porcelain factories, and the variation in their products arises 
from the difference in the earths employed. A magnificent collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelain of various kinds and dates is to be seen in 
the British Museum, and to all China enthusiasts and collectors the 
galleries containing these treasures are a joy for ever. Cloisonné or 
enamels, in which this wonderful people excel, are also to be seen, 
and are simply marvels of delicacy and skill, as well as of artistic 
beauty.and design. 

A people with so much decorative taste where the luxuries of life 
are concerned, are generally equally happy in other branches of art. 
The Chinese, however, cannot be said, even by their greatest ad- 
mirers, to be musical, nor do they shine architecturally. Their 
houses are like huge tents, and their pagodas have a toy-like appear- 
ance, hardly consistent with the dignified purpose for which they 
are used, most of them being either depositories of relics, or memor- 
ials of great and saintly personages. 

As for music, the Chinese idea is primitive and simple, noise 
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taking the place of harmony, and monotonous repetition that of 
melody. Their stringed instruments have a different scale from 
those in use in the West, and are strange-looking objects. Pecu- 
liarly Chinese are the gong and the bell, both of which play an 
important, part in their musical performances, though, to the un- 
initiated it is difficult to understand how the saying of Confucius, 
that music gives a finish to the character, can be anything but 
ironical, As with us, music has an important place in religious 
services, and all Chinese temples contain bells, drums and gongs, 
some of the drums being of stone, and all more or less queerly 
shaped. 

As to the people, themselves, they are wonderfully interesting 
—and repugnant. Somehow or other, Europeans, and Westerns 
generally, don’t like the Chinese. In Australia they are treated 
with contempt, and in America, dislike is added to contempt. 
Whether it is their yellow complexions and peculiar type of face 
and dress, or whether the dislike goes deeper and arises from the 
extreme dissimilarity of Eastern and Western character, is a mat- 
ter for speculation, but the dislike is real. Yet they possess qualities 
and virtues which we respect, and are at pains to cultivate among 
ourselves. Sobriety, industry, and family affection are strong points 
in their favour, we must all allow, and in addition, they are peaceful, 
and law-abiding citizens. On the other hand, they treat women 
with a truly Eastern superiority. Infanticide of girl-babies is, or 
was, by no means rare, and those that are spared grow up on suffer- 
ance, so to speak. Of course the Buddhist and Confucian teachings 
have much to do with woman’s inferior position, as also the one- 
sided legal code which allows divorce to a man‘for—oh, my sisters !— 
garrulousness; and no divorce at all to a woman, whatever the hus- 
band’s offences may be. It is said that so great are the drawbacks to 
marriage where women are concerned, that it is by no means infrequent 
for girls to prefer suicide to matrimony, a state of things which Eng- 
lishwomen find it hard to realise. 

The relationship of parents and children, however, has more of the 
old Greek and Roman character than marriage, the authority of the 
father over the child lasting through life. This authority is, of course, 
sometimes abused to great cruelty and even murder, but as a rule 
the Chinese are good parents, and home life, at least among the 
upper classes, is happy enough. A Chinese boy does not escape 
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educational woes any more than his Western brother. On the con- 
trary, he goes through a long list of examinations for various — 
degrees; the examination itself being carried on—not in a large, 
well-lit class-room as here, but in a series of cells, where each 
candidate for honours is shut up for a period of two or three days to 
write out his papers, or the Chinese equivalent for them. No post 
of honour is open to a Celestial, unless he passes the various grades 
which these examinations represent, so that the competition is 
naturally animated. 

Twenty years ago, the sight of a Chinaman in London was un- 
common enough always to attract a small and criticising crowd; and 
the popular idea of Ah Sin was that of a pigtailed, wooden shod 
figure, ambling along in a blue silk gown, and carrying an umbrella; 
an embodiment, in fact, of the strange creatures depicted on a willow 
pattern plate. They are more often seen in our streets now, and we 
know a little more about their dress, manners, etc. The pigtail, of 
course, is the trade-mark of a Celestial, though it was at first a sign 
of conquest, and was imposed on the people by a Manchurian emperor. 
He ordered that all the men’s heads should be shaved, except for a 
tuft on the crown, which was to be plaited and worn long. In time, 
the whilom badge of servitude became an honourable appendage; and 
a Chinaman now without a pigtail would be treated with suspicion 
and contempt—a transformation presenting a striking example of the 
mutability of even Imperial displeasure. 

Dress in China varies with the rank of the wearer, and the sump- 
tuary laws are strict. Civilians in office wear badges representing 
birds, and military men bear about them devices representing beasts 
of more or less ferocious character. The button on a mandarin’s 
cap also represents his rank, according to the material of which it is 
made. Their wives, too, wear the same distinguishing emblem, 
bird or beast, on their dresses, and, in most respects, a Chinese lady’s 
costume differs very little from that of her husband. The most 
coveted military distinction is called the ‘‘ yellow jacket,” a garment 
not invariably of that colour, be it said, and which is worn only when 
its possessor is in attendance on the Emperor. Next in order of 
merit is the peacock’s feather, which also marks the different grades 
of mandarins. Needless to say, all these honours are at the disposal 
of the Emperor, who bestows or withdraws them as he pleases; 
further, it is almost as unnecessary to add, that some of the 
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decorations can be bought by the ambitious and undistinguished 
Celestial. 

As might: be expected, Chinese superstitions are many, some of 
them having a natural foundation, but by far the greater number 
being the offspring of fantastic imagination. All the actions and 
events of life have their attendant superstitions, as have also the 
times and seasons of the year, and, indeed, all things visible and 
invisible. 

New Year’s Day, which is a movable feast, occurring between 
the third weeks of January and February, is a great and important 
day in China, and consequently attended by myriad superstitions. 
It is a good day for marrying, going a journey, or engaging in busi- 
ness, or, in fact, for any of the important events of life. But, as a 
qualification, it is unlucky if the first person one meets in the day be 
a woman! A Chinaman is a devout believer in witchcraft, the evil 
eye, astrology, and even spiritualism, and meetings bearing the very 
closest resemblance to our séances are held with the aid of the usual 
medium, to make enquiries or receive information from the spirit 
world. f 
The superstitions, of which their every-day life is full, are 
naturally carried by the Chinese into their religions—the plural 
number being correct, for they have three of them: Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taouism. The first, as its name applies, embodies 
the teachings of the great Chinese philosopher, whose writings are 
still the standard of law and morality in China. Buddhism is an 
importation, having ‘been introduced by missionaries two or three 
hundred years before Christ. The cult found a congenial home in 
the Flowery Land, more especially when relics, images, etc., of the 
saint accompanied the priestly pioneers. Pagodas and temples 
gradually rose all over the country, devoted to the preservation of 
these treasures, or to the worship of Buddha, himself, and the con- 
templation of Nirvana. As for Taouism, like Confucianism, it was 
the epitome and outcome of one man’s teaching, and resembled 
Buddhism to some extent, especially in the tendency to self- 
abnegation. Modern Taouism has degenerated, however, into a 
debased form of magic, and its priests do little more than pretend 
to divine future events. 

As for the political state of China, every schoolboy knows that it 
is not progressive, although in some departments, such as the army 
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and navy, great changes and improvements have been made since 
1857, when in consequence of an outrage on the British flag, 
England declared war against China, and captured Canton. Our 
ships and our military made an unpleasant but useful impression, 
and the Chinese learned a lesson that is elementary in political 
economy—that the independence of a nation depends upon its ability 
to adopt reform with intelligence. The recent war with Japan has 
taught them still more, and their defeat, so unexpected and so 
humiliating, has given the death-blow to Chinese medievalism in’ 
its exaggerated form. 

We have little to complain of in China’s attitude now towards pro- 
gress, or at least, she is no longer actively hostile. There are, at 
present, seven treaty ports open, and there is little doubt but that 
Ta-lien-wan, Siangin and Nanning will be added to the number, 
A railway has been laid from Tongku to Tientsin, and others are 
in progress. Altogether, it is safe to prophecy that if the Chinese 
continue friendly with England, and keep cool through the present 
crisis, a future of increasing prosperity, so necessary in their pre- 
sent crippled condition, will ensue for the country, and lead a 
peaceable way to a gradual reform in those directions where any 
change must be for the better. 


Ginevra. 
Or “ZA VIA DEI MORTI.” 


(A Frorentine LEGEND). 
By BARONESS SWIFT. 


On a dull autumn morning, in A.p. 1400, a dense crowd was gathered 
around the great Duomo of Florence. A double file of men-at-arms 
stood on guard at the entrance of the narrow street which lay to the 
south of the cathedral, while several sombre figures of monks, in 
sweeping robes, bearing lighted tapers and chanting solemn dirges, 
surrounded the aperture of a tomb, into which was about to be 
lowered a bier containing a shrouded corse, as was, at that epoch, 
the custom in Italy. In vain many of the boldest cavaliers attemp- 
ted to penetrate the dense circle formed by the friars, in order to gaze, 
ere she for ever disappeared from their sight, on the fairest maiden of 
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Florence. But the marble stone, closing the sepulchre, rolled heavily 
hack to its place; the men-at-arms and monks withdrew, and the 
crowd began gradually to disperse. A few women alone remained 
on the spot, surrounding an elderly female, who, crouching on the 
cold marble pavement, was sobbing bitterly, but whom her friends 
finally succeeded in persuading to rise, in order to conduct her home- 
wards. 

‘Ts it, then, true that Madonna Ginevra died of a broken heart?” 
enquired one of the gossips, unable to restrain her curiosity any 
longer. 

“ Alack! ‘tis true, indeed! Ah, those villains——’ 

‘Hush, prithee! Do not speak so loudly.” 

‘Why not? since that which I say is but the pure truth, and I 
will proclaim it as such, coram populo/ They murdered her, the 
rascals! Who should know it better than myself? Was I not her 
foster-mother, and brought her up from infancy ? " 

The women had by this time reached the nurse’s humble dwelling, 
and her inquisitive auditors lingered to listen to her recital, gather- 
ing eagerly round the rickety table, on which dimly flickered a four- 
wicked brazen oil-lamp. 

“Assunta,” she said, turning to one of the women near her, 
‘‘ dost remember the handsome young gallant thou didst point out 
to my notice last year? I was wont to attend high mass every Sunday 
at Santa Maria Maggoire with my beloved young lady, and thou wert, 
indeed, the first to remark how ardently he gazed on my innocent Gin- 
evra, praying devoutly at my side, and thou saidst to me, ‘ What a 
handsome couple would those two young people form!’ and I assented 
thereto. On issuing forth, I observed that yon cavalier stood 
awaiting us at the cathedral portal, and that he followed us to the 
Palazzo Amieri—my lady's home. And henceforward he pursued 
us like a shadow wheresoever we went. Finally, one evening, ac- 
costing me alone, he detained me to inform me of himself. He was 
named Messer Antonio Rondinelli, and, although at that epoch im- 
poverished, his family was one of the noblest in Florence. His heart 
was filled with fair Ginevra’s image, and he determined rather to 
renounce life itself than the hope of one day gaining the damsel’s 
hand in marriage, although well aware of her father’s pride and 
avarice. And thereupon he besought me to assist him in his en- 
deavour to win her. Thereunto I hesitated to agree, knowing that 
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Messer Edoardo Amieri would never give his daughter to an im- 
poverished youth, were he endowed with all the perfections of St. 
George himself. But, alas! Antonio Rondinelli described to me in 
such elegant terms the excess of his love for Ginevra, that I was 
fain to consent at last to bear a nosegay unto her, and speak fairly of 
him. Ye may, good triends, bethink you what resulted from this 
imprudent proceeding of mine. In a few days’ time they grew 
ardently attached to one another, and exchanged, in much love and 
solace, vows of eternal devotion. Thereupon it was agreed between 
the lovers that a paternal relative of Antonio’s should forthwith 
demand Madonna Ginevra’s hand in matriage for the enamoured 
youth of old Amieri. _We—my beloved young mistress and I,— 
stealthily peeping from her chamber lattice, beheld him enter the 
palace to this intent, and tremblingly awaited the result of his app!i- 
cation. But hardly had a quarter of an hour elapsed, when Ginevra’s 
chamber door was violently thrown open, and her father entered, 
with irate visage, purpled with the intensity of his emotions. 

“¢Ginevra, within eight days hence thou wilt celebrate thy 
nuptials with Camillo Amati, who has demanded of me thy hand in 
wedlock,’ he said, with feigned calmness of tone, thereupon pro- 
ceeding to retire. 

‘“‘ But Ginevra cast herself at his feet, clasping his knees, and im- 
ploring him rather to immure her in a convent for the rest of her 
life, if he would not consent to her union with the elected of her 
heart. It wasatruly piteous sight to behold how the enraged old noble- 
man spurned the lovely damsel clinging to his knees, and supplicating 
his clemency. Overcome by pity for my young mistress, I, also, 
cast myself at his feet, uniting my prayers to hers; but, alas! the 
irate father thereupon poured on me the vials of his wrath. 

‘«¢Infamous hag,’ he cried, ‘thou who wouldst have fain bartered, 
for vile lucre, my innocent child’s affections, unto the profit of yon 
pauper gallant’s interests, get thee straightway gone, and if thou dost 
hazard to return hither, my hounds, I warrant thee, shall chase thee 
hence!’ 

‘‘ And, notwithstanding our ardent entreaties, he remained firm 
in his determination of thus summarily dismissing me, and while I 
went weeping forth from his palace, her hand-maidens bore the 
Swooning Ginevra to her couch. What later transpired, I knew, 
subsequently, only from hearsay. Messer Amieri proved irremov- 
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ably resolute in his determination; for what mattered to him his 


daughter’s felicity if he could become father-in-law to the wealthiest - 


nobleman in the city? Vainly did the hapless damsel conjure her 
aspirant spouse, Amati, to renounce his pretensions to her hand, 
having already plighted her troth to another, while she supplicated him 
pitifully to prove good and magnanimous towards her. But, alas! 
the nobleman was too hard-hearted to accede to her wishes, and, 
moreover, his vanity was flattered by the idea of wedding the fairest 
damsel of Florence, and he only replied that, after their nuptials, 
she would infallibly experiencea dutiful affection for him. And thus, just 
two months ago, their marriage was celebrated with exceeding pomp 
and solemnity, in the cathedral. Ginevra had then hardly completed 
her sixteenth year, and was endowed with all the radiant charms of 
youth and beauty. On that momentous occasion, I managed to 
conceal myself close to the high altar, whereat the ceremony was to 
be sanctified, and I beheld my beloved lady, when exhorted by the 
officiating priest to signify her consent to the nuptial rite, fall 
fainting into the bridegroom’s arms ere uttering the fatal ‘ yea,” 
which should bind her while life lasted to the man she abhorred. 
Aye, I can vouch she never pronounced that momentous word, and 
none heard it pass her pallid lips! But no importance was attached 
thereto, and the hapless bride was mournfully borne—not gaily con- 
ducted—to her spouse’s grand mansion, and while the wedding 
guests were boisterously banquetting and making merry, she lay on 
her couch, writhing in convulsions. Since that eventful day she 
never recovered her health, although the most famous leeches were 
summoned to hold grave counsel together, not one of them could 
discover the cause of the occult malady which had attacked her. 
And, meantime, my dear lady wasted away, even as does wax be- 
neath the sun’s rays. Precisely a week ago, one of her tiring- 
women came hither to bring me a message from her, desiring to see 
me straightway; for she had, hitherto, vainly supplicated her 
spouse to recall me to her side, and only that day had she obtained 
his consent thereto. Hastening to her, I found Ginevra reclining 
languidly in a great tapestried arm-chair, apparently in blooming 
health ; but, alas! her flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes denoted, to 
my experienced observation, the violence of the fever consuming 


her. \ 
“<« The physicians assure me I need naught but amusement to 
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divert my thoughts from the melancholy oppressing me; but certes, 
ere long I shall depart this life!’ she murmured, mournfully, and 
thereupon desiring the hand-maiden to withdraw, she asked me 
tidings of her beloved Antonio, and whether he still remembered her 
affectionately. Fain would I have avoided replying to these enquiries, 
but my heart would have failed me to disappoint her—what could I 
do? Therefore, yielding to an impulse of compassion, I told her how 
ardent and immutable wks Rondinelli’s love for her, how deep was 
his despair at her marriage, and how his melancholy waxed ever greater 
with time, instead of waning. A glad smile illumined Ginevra’s 
pale visage when I concluded speaking. — 

““**Tis well thus,’ she murmured, ‘for our separation will last 
but a short while. Ere long we two will be re-united, and for ever 
—ever! as were united Paolo and Francesca da Rimini—but sin- 
lessly—not freeing ourselves voluntarily from the trammels of exis- 
tence by suicide, but gladly obeying our Creator’s summons, bidding 
us enter heaven—not hell!’ And this thought alone seemed to 
revive her waning vitality. ‘Oh, prithee assure him, dear nurse,’ 
she exclaimed, eagerly, when at last I took a mournful leave of her, 
‘assure him J have never ceased to belong to him alone, and will 
only be his unto my very last breath! So long as I remain on this 
earth must I nominally pertain to another, although I really never 
consented before the holy altar to become Amati’s spouse ; and I feel 
sure Antonio will equally maintain his plighted troth to me, and will 
never commit any unworthy action which may tarnish my honour, 
as well as his own. Only a few days will elapse ere we meet where 
mortal power can never again sever us!’ And thus saying, my be- 
loved mistress put her wan, fever-scorched hand into mine, and I 
covered it with my passionate kisses and tears, knowing too well, as, 
alas! proved the case, that I should never again behold Ginevra on 
this earth, but on her bier.”’ 

* * * * 

The solemn midnight hour had tolled some time previously; a 
keen north wind blew in icy gusts down from the snow-covered 
Appenines, on the dark, deserted streets, while the moon’s pallid 
rays were momentarily obscured by heavy clouds. The vast cathe- 
dral walls no longer echoed the footfalls of the citizens passing by, 
and not a single human figure animated the wide Piazza, only 
occasionally illuminated by fleeting moonbeams. 
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A strange, dull sound, which seemed to proceed from the very 
entrails of the earth, suddenly broke the melancholy silence brooding 
on all around; at first like a deep, prolonged sigh, followed by a 
groan of extreme agony, on which ensued a new profound silence, 
only interrupted by the monotonous ticking of the great cathedral 
clock, But suddenly the sepulchral stone lying upon the recently 
opened tomb which the sexton had only partially covered, with the 
intent of cementing it the subsequent day, apparently became 
endowed with animation, moving slowly to and fro, and finally a 
white-robed arm protruded therefrom, then a shrouded figure falter- 
ingly emerged from it—oh, horror! the grave was giving up its 
Dead! The pallid apparition rose with difficulty to its feet, and 
sinking down on the marble edge of the tomb, leant its head upon 
its clasped hands. A weird vision, passing strange was, in sooth, 
yon tall, slight figure, robed in its death shroud, with pallid features 
and rose-crowned head, symbolising the pure, departed spirit, 
bewailing upon her whilom tomb, the maiden’s early death! At 
last Ginevra (for it was indeed she, in the flesh, and not in the 
spirit !), gazing languidly around, then casting a terrified glance at 
the empty sepulchre, flew with a shriek from the cathedral, speeding 
with feeble footsteps towards her sire’s adjacent mansion. Amieri’s 
ancient seneschal, who had already retired with all the other domestics, 
rose up hurriedly from his couch, at the loud, incessant rapping on 
the antique bronze lion’s head which served as a knocker of the 
great portal; on approaching the loop-hole of which, he fled, pre- 
cipitously to his chamber, crying, horror-stricken : 

“« Ah, woe is me, woe is me! Behold the spirit of Madonna 
Ginevra summoneth me!”’ and he straightway hastened to conceal 
himself beneath the bedclothes. 

Vain were all Ginevra’s endeavours to effect an entrance into her 
father’s palace, and fruitless her reiterated rapping at its portal; 
whereupon, trembling with combined cold and terror, the hapless 
maiden directed her faltering steps towards her own lord’s neigh- 
bouring residence, but, alas! with the self-same result, although 
Amati’s servitor, more courageous than Amieri’s ancient seneschal, 
‘hastened to awake his slumbering master, to inform him of an 
importunate visitor at that unwonted hour. Amati strictly enjoined 
him not to open the portal, and even forbade him to approach it, 
secretly suspecting so tardy a summons to be but a trick of some 
enemy to scare him : 
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Completely exhausted and almost frozen, Ginevra sank on the 
marble bench before the archway, resignedly awaiting death, for the 
second and last time! But a sudden, happy thought, revived anew 
her failing faculties, and rising slowly, she crossed the wide market 
place, with wavering steps, traversing the Via dei Rindonelli, in 
order to repair to her whilom lover’s dwelling. Fortunately for her, 
for her fictitious strength could not have lasted much longer, im- 
mediately at her feeble knock, a servant, hitherto unknown to her, 
unlocked the portal, though, sooth to say, he shrank back affrighted 
at yon pallid apparition accosting him, and hurriedly crossed himself, 
while demanding in trembling accents, his weird visitor’s pleasure. 

“ Prithee, bid, straightway, thy master to hasten hither, and 
inform him that she whom he believed already numbered with the 
dead, seeks refuge in his house.” 

And while the amazed servitor hurried to summon his lord, 
Ginevra fell in a dead swoon to the ground, where, presently, 
Antonio, half dazed with conflicting emotions, found her lying 
insensible, when he rushed thither. Clasping her inanimate form 
in his warm embrace, and covering her pallid face with his passion- 
ate kisses, while he adjured her, in the fondest terms, to return to 
life for his sake, Antonio bore the hapless maiden to his mother’s 
apartment, where eventually, with that good dame’s assistance, he 
succeeded, after the most assiduous efforts, in restoring her sus- 
pended vitality. 

On the subsequent morning, when the grave-diggers repaired to 
Ginevra’s tomb in order to complete their lugubrious office, by 
cementing to its place the marble stone of the sepulchre, they 
beheld with great marvel the empty vault, and hurried in conster- 
nation to the damsel’s father, to announce the untoward circumstance. 
But fruitless proved all researches for the missing corse, for only 
towards dusk, did Antonio Rondinello present himself at the Palazzo 
Amieri, to inform Ginevra’s sire of the fortunate event, assuring 
him, at the same time, that she was lief to return to her own home, but 
only on condition that her father would not again constrain her to fol- 
low the spouse she abhorred. The venerable Amieri could hardly re- 
strain his joy at such glad tidings, for he had been sorely troubled by 
remorse of conscience since Ginevra’s death, praying God, day and 
night, to pardon his sin in having forced her to contract a marriage 
which had eventually caused her to die broken-hearted! Therefore, 
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on receiving this joyful news, he straightway hurried to the ancient 
palace of the Rondinelli, of which he now crossed the worn threshold 
for the first time in his life, in order to embrace his beloved daughter, 
thus happily resuscitated from the dead! Thus, when Amati finally 
appeared to demand of him his hapless bride, the old count firmly 
refused to yield her up to him. 

“‘] regret having given up my child to you once before,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘ but never again intend to relinquish “= possession of so 
precious a treasure.” 

Whereupon Amati, after having vented his wrath in furious 
language, issuing from Amieri’s mansion, hurried straightway to the 
Palazzo della Signoria, in order to present an accusation to the 
‘Confaloniere della Giustizia, against his father-in-law, for refusing to 
restore to him his lawful spouse. Thus, penal proceedings were 
straightway instituted against Amieri, which excited universal interest, 
and for which were engaged the services of the most celebrated law- 
yers of the epoch, versed equally well in Roman and canonical juris- 
prudence, and after much contest, the supreme Court of Justice 
finally emitted this memorable decree : 

‘‘ That in force of Ginevra Amieri’s decease having been proved 
by law, and by her subsequent obsequies, the nuptials of that 
damsel and the Cavaliere Amati should be considered as having 
been virtually annulled, and she, therefore be empowered henceforth 
to reside beneath her paternal roof, as in her maidenhood, and even 
to contract wedlock anew, if so she listed.” 

And, as His Grace the Archbishop of Florence solemnly ratified 
this decree, on that very same day, the aged Count Amieri tearfully 
blessed the nuptials of his beloved Ginevra with her faithful betrothed, 
Antonio Rondinelli, with the express stipulation that the young couple 
should always dwell in his own home. 

And, let me add, in token of the veracity of this tale, that the 
memorable sentence, annulling fair Ginevra’s previous marriage, is still 
carefully preserved in the archives of the Palazzo Vechio, and to 
this very day, the lane traversed by Ginevra, in her flight from her 
tomb to her paternal palace, is yet called “‘/a Via dei Morti.” 
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CHAPTER XX.—(continued). 


As John Godwin entered the room, his sister-in-law looked up languidly. 
The rankling remembrance that he had several times urged her to 
sell out her shares, and the thought that her own obstinacy was likely 
to cost her dear, had reduced her over-strung feelings to a state of 
tension, from which only discords could be evoked. But John, ignor- 
ing all this, came in with just his usual manner. Henrietta pulled up 
a chair for him, and sitting down on the arm of it, said, resolutely : 

“ Mamma, uncle John knows all about that horrid company.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s answer came with unexpected abruptness. “I sup- 
pose, John, that you have come to say I told you so.” 

“ Not I,” he said, good temperedly. “I have come to talk matters 
over, Laura. I know how much you will feel the loss of half your in- 
come. I have been considering ways and means lately—and bills,” 
he added, mentally, while in an absent manner he balanced, first on 
one finger and then on the cther, a long blue envelope, which the 
morning’s post had brought him, and which he had carried upstairs in 
his hand. 

Mrs. Godwin sat listening in silence ; the expression of her face was 
not helpful. 

«« What with the fire and one thing and another,’ he went on, “I 
have been very much delayed this morning, as youcan imagine.” He 
looked at her now expectantly ; but, like the “tar baby’ of undying 
memory, she continued to say nothing. If he expected any sympathy 
on the subject of the fire, he wouldn’t be likely to get it. She was far 
too full of her own troubles to pay the smallest attention to the affairs 
of other people. From the blue envelope to the face opposite him he 
glanced once again, then said, “ You know I told you some time ago 
that we should not be able to go on here much longer. As I said 
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before, I have been considering ways and means very seriously, 
Laura.” 

‘*T don’t see the necessity for all this cogitation,” said Mrs. God- 
win, forced at last to speak. ‘‘ What difference is there between 
running into debt for a few months, or raising a temporary loan ? 
You must do one thing or the other.” 

“Scarcely,” said John, suppressing a sudden unreasonable desire to. 
laugh, ‘“ There is a third course open which I have tried to follow. 
I have always preferred to keep out of debt.” 

‘With your expectations, no one could blame you for raising a little 
money,” she said. 

“But I should blame myself, Laura.” He had shifted the blue 
paper to his last finger by this time, and gazed at it for inspiration. 

“T do wish,” she exclaithed, exasperated by his determined good 
temper, “that you would stop fiddling, or give me that piece of 
paper.” 

John handed it over with an unmoved countenance. “It’s Madame 
Déphine’s bill,” He said. “I told her I would pay for May’s wedding 
dress, and I see she has put in your account too.” 

Mrs. Godwin cast a hurried glance at the paper. ‘‘ May’s dress, 
she said, “and mine. How stupid of Déphine. She is always in such 
a hurry for payment.” 

“ Hardly,” he said. ‘I see that your account seems to have been 
running for two years.” Out of consideration for Henrietta, he did 
not mention the sum total, which came to several hundred pounds. 

“Tt’s most unwarraftable of Déphine to send you in my bills,” said 
Mrs. Godwin. “Ihave a very good mind not to employ her any 
more.” 

“I think that that would be a very wise decision, Laura, particularly 
if you wish to settle her account yourself.”’ 

' “ How can 1?” she said, sulkily. “I have to dress suitably, and 
you forget the expense that the keeping up of this establishment en- 
tails, not to speak of my present losses.”’ 

This speech—a most unfortunate one—gave John an opening for 
plain speaking. : 

“T forget nothing,” he said. “I have realised for some time that 
this place is too big for us. Oddly enough, I have had an offer this 
morning for the house.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s entire mental horizon suddenly began to reel before 
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her. Till this moment she had never honestly believed that her 
‘brother-in-law would attempt to let Godwin’s Rest. 

‘Do you mean me to understand,” she said at last, “‘ that you have 
advertised this place without telling me anything about it ?”’ 

‘I thought you quite understood that I meant to let to the first suit- 
able tenant.” 

“‘T understood nothing of the kind,” she said. ‘I never thought 
that you were in earnest. May I ask if the house is already let?” 
Under this assumed irony lurked a secret uneasiness. 

“ No, no,” he said; ‘and the.tenant isn’t a desirable one either. [ 
have declined his offer.” 

“ Was it Mr. Spinks?” said Henrietta under her breath. 

John laughed. ‘Yes, Mr. Spinks, of Chicago. He has eight 
children, and a menagerie of dogs, and nothing would content him 
but buying right out, and I couldn’t make up my mind to sell the 
place. I haven’t found anybody suitable so far; but I fancy there 
won’t be much difficulty in letting. In the meantime, we shall have 
to turn out as soon as possible. The farm will be vacant in Septer- 
ber, and I intend to be there in future, and manage things myself 
next spring. The house is a very good one, [aura, as old as this, or 
older. The walls are thick enough to keep out any cold.” 

Distressed by her mother’s stony silence, Henrietta slipped one arm 
round his neck. ‘‘ Uncle John,” she said, “so long as we can help 
you to retrench, it won’t be so bad. I mean, I shan’t mind a bit.” 

John drew a long breath of relief. Perched on the end of his 
chair, Henrietta did not appear to be in the least overpowered by the 
prospect of a move. Her eyes betrayed plenty of eager sympathy, 
and John saw at last that they were the eyes of a woman, not those of 
achild. He turned to her instinctively. “Do you think that you 
could be happy for a time at ‘ Little Abbey’? ” 

“ T think the farm is a dear old place,” she said. “It’s as lovely in 
its own small way as Godwin’s Rest, with its carved cupboards and 
old oak. Cousin Evelyn was talking about the house only the other 
day. She was saying how lovely it could be mace; and I am a born 
decorator.” 

‘“‘I believe you are,” he said, smiling. 

He had momentarily forgotten the third person in the room; but 
Mrs. Godwin spoke now, imperatively : 

“Little Abbey—the Manor Farm!” she said. ‘You must be 
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jeking. No lady could live in such a place. Nothing would induce 
me to go there. There are no greenhouses, no stabling to speak of, 
no hot-water pipes.” 

“I am sorry,” said John, resolutely, ‘but a move is inevitable. I 
mean to let Godwin’s Rest for three or five years.” Despite his 
anxiety, his lips twitched with amusement. What was he moving for 
now, save to render impossible the thousand and one luxuries which 
grew about his sister-in-law’s life like a fungus. Generous to a fault 
where money matters were concerned, the crash long ago at the Chase 
had failed to teach him what the years at Godwin’s Rest had slowly 
Srought home to his mind—the utter impossibility of living in any 
good-sized place if Laura managed the housekeeping. 

Few people outside suspected that the neat brougham, the orchids, 
and the greater part of Mrs. Godwin’s allowance came out of John’s 
pocket; viewed by his sister-in-law as part of the necessary details of 
the establishment of house and garden. ‘Try as he would tocut down 
expenses, in some mysterious way the bills mounted up every year. 
A generous man is seldom a match for an extravagant woman. Mrs. 
Godwin’s own income of six hundred a year had been barely sufficient 
to keep herself and the girls in clothes and pocket-money. 

The failure of the Brush Light Company had been an unexpected 
blow, and John’s last announcement coming on tcp of it, fed her 
wrath like oil upon the flame. His manner, quiet enough, suddenly 
recalled in its very composure the time when he had announced that the 
Chase must be sold, and had swept arguments and protestations before 
him as straws before a,wind. White now with anger, and with something 
more besides—with dread, she sat silent for some minutes, revolving 
possibilities. What if Godwin’s Rest were really let for a term of 
years? The thoughtappalled her. Then suddenly the remembrance 
of words spoken by May only a few weeks ago flashed across her 
- mind: ‘I prophesy that 1 shall see you some day at the Grange, 

Mamma. You will be far more comfortable there with Henrietta than 
you will ever be at Godwin’s Rest with Uncle John.” Certainly the pleas- 
antest way out of the ruin of her present hopes would be to migrate to 
a larger place altogether; and, in the meantime, what if she went 
abroad tor the winter ? 
Before Henrietta a brilliant future was now opening—a future Mrs. 
Godwin intended to share. At this particular crisis a speedy marriage 
"should not separate her from her daughter. If they both went to 
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Italy for the winter, Ted could join them there quite easily. The 
wedding would take place in the spring, and, after the honeymoon, 
the bride and bridegroom might rejoin her, and they could all travel 
home together. Ted, who had always treated her with extreme 
courtesy, would never allow his mother-in-law to live in a hovel; and 
poor Aunt Catherine once gone, what was there to hinder her from 
paying a visit to the Grange, which could be indefinitely prolonged. 
Always tractable and affectionate, Henrietta was far too young to have 
the management of a big house, unaided by the help of an older 
woman. In Solway’s absence, Ted was practically master at the 
Grange, and, with Henrietta as mistress, the post of queen dowager 
would be an enviable one. John had certainly shown himself nastier 
and nastier about money matters of late years, and Henrietta would 
be far easier to manage. Ted she did not take into her calculations. 
It never occurred to her that he would be likely to cross her wishes, 
or rather the wishes of Henrietta, expressed at the instigation of 
another person. 

All the same, John’s decision came upon her with the effect of a 
shock. When she spoke at last there was a perceptible tremor in 
her voice. 

“You can let Godwin’s Rest if you like, John; but I shall not 
countenance this madness, or allow Henrietta to do so. I utterly de- 
cline to go to the farm. I might just as well move to the toll-bar by 
the road-side. I have Henrietta’s present position to consider as well 
as my own dignity. If you persist in your present decision, I shall 
winter abroad.” 

A look of positive relief crossed John’s face. ‘ Really, if youcan’t 
make up your mind to the farm,” he said, “I think it would be the 
very wisest thing you could do, and the best plan for Henrietta, too,’ 
he added, kindly. ‘Ted being advised to winter in Italy, he is sure 
to make his head-quarters near you. Solway wants to be off early 
this year, and I shall go with him, so it will all fit in very conveniently. 
If I were you I should let the Count keep your villa; he is a good 
tenant, and you will want the rent. You could take a much smaller house 
at half the cost yourself, and as Henrietta has never been abroad be- 
fore, the change will be very good for her.” 

His business-like manner and hearty approval completely took 
Mrs. Godwin aback. The comfortable theory that John could not do 
without her, melted suddenly into thin air, leaving in its place a 
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sense of burning resentment and wounded vanity. Words failed her 
for the second time this morning, and the announcement that Evelyn 
and Ted were in the drawing-room came at that moment as a relief. 

Rising at once, and looking remarkably handsome, with her usually 
sleepy brown eyes alight with indignation, she passed John without a 
glance, and swept Henrietta before her to the staircase. 

The comic side of life remains unrealised by some people, but 
nature had fortunately endowed John with a keen sense of the ludic- 
rous, and when Laura treated him as criminal, he generally smiled at 
her, with a quietly ironical courtesy, at once enraging her and baffling 
her duller perceptions. 

Curiously enough, Henrietta and John seldom attempted to treat 
Mrs. Godwin as one reasonable being treats another. Heedless of 
any personal discomfort, of the constant change from the healthy 
world outside to an artificial atmosphere within, Henrietta would have 
kept every rough wind from her mother, much as an enthusiastic 
naturalist would have shielded a rare plant dowered with inexplicable 
sensitiveness. 

Godwin viewed his sister-in-law- with different eyes. He knew the 
utter hopelessness of changing an inherited disposition, and no more 
expected Laura Godwin to be sensible or unselfish than he would have 
expected a monkey to cast its skin. But there are times when the 
march of events must be met in a reasonable manner, or else events 
themselves walk relentlessly over unreasoning obstacles, refusing to be 
set aside by the whim of the individual. 

In a crisis like the present one, Mrs. Godwin, smarting under a sense 
of injustice, found herself none the less temporarily defeated. At any 
other time she might have denied herself to morning callers, but on 
this occasion visitors were unusually welcome, and she entered the 
room with outstretched hands and a smile upon her face. 

Ted, after a mutual exchange of courtesies with his future mother- 
in-law, speedily carried off Henrietta on some slight pretext to the far 
end of the long room, leaving the two other ladies to exchange con- 
gratulations and condolences to their hearts’ content. 

Fresh, smiling, despite the events of last night, with a sprig of white 
geranium in her button-hole, Evelyn sat on the sofa, discussing the 
fire and Henrietta’s engagement. She had come to Godwin’s Rest in 
a virtuous frame of mind, and would have done her duty to her neigh- 
bour nobly, as she said afterwards, if Laura had only behaved properly. 
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But from Mrs. Godwin’s manner one might have imagined the benefits 
of the proposed alliance to be entirely one-sided. The idea of part- 
ing with her daughter seemingly presented itself as a sad sacrifice, 
and completely outweighed all prospect of happiness. Absolutely 
certain of Ted, and the engagement being announced, she carefully 
refrained from showing the smallest sign of gratified pride. 

* Patrick Strafford carried off May far too quickly,” shesaid. ‘It 
was quite bewildering. I shall not be in any hurry to part with Hen- 
rietta : and her views coincide with my own.” 

“IT tell Ted that he must not be too impatient. Henrietta is very 
young,” said Evelyn. 

“Does that mean that you hope it will come to nothing?” Mrs. God- 
win reflected. Aloud she said, ‘‘ Yes, I quite agree with you. I mean 
Henrietta to see something of life before she marries. We can only 
be young once, as we most of us are apt to realise, to our cost, too late.” 

This shaft fell harmlessly. Evelyn valiantly stifled a yawn, and 
looked round the room, searching for some fresh topic of conversa- 
tion. ‘ How lovely your orange blossom is,” she said, “and what a 
quantity of it; the scent quite carries one back to Italy again.” 

‘“‘It came from my Villa, Evelyn. Armand never forgets my little 
fancies. Ever since I remember him he has always been so poetical. 
The friends of one’s childhood are never quite the same as other 
people.” 

She did not say that destiny would have long ago married her to 
the Count, had not adverse circumstances intervened, but the centi- 
mertality of her manner inferred it. 

“1 often think longingly of those old days,” she went on. ‘“ Looking 
back now, I can’t imagine how I found strength to throw everything 
overboard—first for my country, then for my husband, and latterly 
for poor John. If it had not been for him I should never have come 
to England.” She was piling up her edifice of self-admiration—a 
ricketty card house at the best of times ;—even the experience of long 
years having failed to teach her that her visitor would be certain to 
give a shake to it. 

Godwin entering at that very moment, Evelyn turned to him, unable 
to suppress a suspicion of mischief. ‘How do you do?” she said. 
*“You have just come in time. Here is Laura lamenting Italian skies, 
and saying that she would give anything to return to her own 
country.” 
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“What a thing it is to possess a Villa,” he said, a gleam of amuse- 
ment, speedily suppressed, showing itself on his face, for the flash in 
Mrs. Godwin’s eyes warned him that Evelyn was treading on danger- 
ous ground. 

‘¢ It is enough to make one feel envious when one has lost one’s own 
domicile, as my cook said to me this morning, John.” 

‘I won’t hear a word against your cook,” said he, laughing. ‘“ She 
is a character. No other woman would have gone straight to her larder 
last night and rescued all the eatables at the risk of her own life, be- 
cause, as she said to me when I went after her, Providence being 
pleased to spare any of us alive till the morning, those who were left 
would want an extra good meal, all the more because they were in 
affliction.” 

‘Cook herself is very afflicted to-day,’’ said Evelyn. “I have 
packed her off to the Grange. Mother has put the whole house at my 
disposal, but I don’t mean to be there for more than a week or two. 
I must look out for a pied-d-terre in the neighbourhood, just for the 
autumn and winter. I wish your Manor Farm were a good deal big- 
ger, or that you had a second Godwin’s Rest. There is hardly a 
suitable house within twenty miles to be let for six months.” 

At this moment Mrs. Godwin saw John’s lips open and close. A 
sudden inspiration came to her, and for once in her life she succeeded 
in surprising two people. 

‘* How would Godwin’s Rest itself suit you, Evelyn ?”’ 

** Admirably—but you are joking ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Godwin, sweetly. ‘John and I are both pining 
for a change, and, as I was saying just now, I want Henrietta to see a 
little of the world. One must consider one’s children’s interests. 
And I think by this time I have earned a little holiday.” 

Surprised—almost incredulous, Evelyn looked at John. 

‘It is quite true,” he said; “I want to let the place. Laura is 
thinking of wintering abroad, and the Manor Farm is big enough for 
a bachelor at any time, ’ Here he hesitated, and for a second 
Mrs Godwin held her breath. Anger had sharpened her wits. She 
had played a bold move, reckoning on her brother-in-law’s native 
courtesy ; otherwise he would scarcely be likely to let Godwin’s Rest 
for a short six or eight months. She did not see that Evelyn's eyes 
grew suddenly full of concerned inquiry, then as suddenly fell, while 
the same unaccountable impulse, which once before this summer had 
mastered Codwin, now took possession of him again. 
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He spoke eagerly; he would not have her suspect the arrangement 
to be an inconvenient one. ‘‘I am obliged to let the house for the 
autumn and winter, Evelyn. I would rather see you here than anyone 
else. Only to-day I have been interviewing a most undesirable 
American, who would hardly consent to go away. The sooner we 
can come to terms the better I shall be pleased.” 

If prudence the next moment would have recalled his words, pru- 
dence came too late; and Mrs. Godwin felt herself mistress of the 
situation. For once she had been too quick for John. If he let the 
house, the arrangements should not be made entirely to suit his con- 
venience. The long-standing belief that he disliked Evelyn only 
served as a spur to her own course of action. Had she been a child, 
in her present mood she would have stamped on all her toys; being a 
woman, she set to work to produce as much chaos in her small world 
as words could compass. If Godwin’s Rest were let only for six 
months, what was to hinder her own return in the spring? A tempor- 
ary sojourn abroad did not necessitate defeat. Italy always held a 
genuine attraction tor her; besides, anything was better than migra- 
ting to the farm for the winter. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
Villa became a refuge. Noah might, in the same spirit, have tolera- 
ted his enforced sojourn in the ark. Directly the weather cleared, the 
whole world would be before her where to choose, and she could return 
home in the spring. Satisfied to have prevented John from letting God- 
win’s Rest for a term of years and certain of gaining time, her manner 
became unusually amiable to Evelyn. The latter felt genuinely per- 
plexed, knowing that in former days nothing would have induced John 
to leave Godwin’s Rest. 

The actors in this domestic drama were all at cross purposes. Mrs. 
Godwin might amuse herself with weaving straws in fate’s loom, but 
the fates themselves were arranging a very different pattern from the 
one just suggested. 

Declining luncheon, Evelyn soon rose to go, and went out into the 
hall, whither John followed her. Once there, she came to a stand- 
still, saying, regretfully, ‘‘My gain will be your loss, John. I can 
hardly believe you to be in earnest about letting Godwin’s Rest.” 

‘“‘T am very much in earnest,” he said. ‘1 very nearly put the 
house into an agent’s hands months ago. I have had some money 
losses, and I am bound to let—at any rate, for the autumn and 
winter.” 
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Evelyn drew a step nearer. “It will be the greatest convenience 
to me, but I had hoped that you would always be able to stay on here. 
I suppose the losses have been very severe ones?” 

He would not trust himself to listen to the concern in her voice. 
* Too severe to bore anyone else with them, but I am not really much 
to be pitied. I never spend the winter at home now; and if Laura 
decides to stay away next year, perhaps I shall take to wandering 
again. With Paul in Paris and Henrietta married, there wi!l be no 
one to keep me in England.” 

‘“*No, of course not,” she said, her instant assent contrasting 
curiously with a certain dogyedness clearly heard in John’s last re- 
mark. She was not a perfect woman—only a generous, warme 
hearted creature—and the little matter-of-course manner in which he 
had assumed his affairs of necessity to be a bore to her, the unexpected 
throwing back of her sympathy set light to a train that had been laid 
years ago. Like most persons acting a part opposed to their real 
natures, these two were both apt to over-do it. They were quite 
alone now in the old hall. The sunlight, falling in a shaft through a 
stained glass window, rested flickeringly on Evelyn’s hair, and touched 
the white ungloved hand lying against her dress. Her very quiet 
assent, the ‘ndifference of her voice, robbed John of his own self- 
possession. He could not find words easily just when he needed them 
most. Unconsciously he plunged deeper. 

‘‘] often wish,” he said, “‘ for Henrietta’s sake, to be a richer man. 
I have been telling Ted that half Laura’s income is gone in that 
Brush Light Company. Henrietta will get very little at her mother’s 
death.” 

“Don’t you think that Laura is likely to outlive us all?” said 
Evelyn, meditatively. 

He paid na heed to this suggestion. ‘I had hoped,” he went on, 
**to settle something myself upon Henrietta, and, perhaps, later on I 
may do so. Hetty has always been like a child of my own.” 

If Henrietta had been his own child, he might haye hesitated ‘o 
sanction the engagement ; as it was, he had to stand by powerless 
—unable in his heart to acquit Mrs. Godwin of matrimonial scheming 
—at any rate, where May had been concerned. 

“‘ Henrietta is mamma’s godchild,” said Evelyn. ‘“ She will have a 
‘settlement made upon her when she marries. I thought you knew 
about it. Mamma said only yesterday that it would be no secret.” 
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‘‘T am very glad to hear it,” said John, slowly. “That will help 
to lessen the seeming unsuitability—-—"” The sentence remained ua- 
finished: at this moment he looked at Evelyn, and saw her eyes 
darken with anger. 

“« John,” she said, and for the first time there was a ring of scorn in 
her voice, which struck him like a whip and brought a dark flush to 
his face, “‘ you have altered strangely during the past few years. I 
sometimes wonder if you can be the same person. What have we all 
done to forfeit your good opinion?” 

“Done? Nothing—you misunderstand me.” 

“I hope I do, Neither Ted norI care to be thought capable of 
false pride.” 

“But I never thought it of either of you,” said John, taken aback 
by this unexpected onslaught. 

‘* Then please don’t behave as if you did. Ted, I daresay, has his 
fair share of faults, but where Henrietta is concerned, he has not been 
brought up to consider a little money, or rather the want of it, as a 
necessary bar to his happiness.” 

She turned away then, and went out to the carriage, whither John 
soon followed her in silence. Doing up her jacket with more haste 
than care, she dropped the piece of white geranium fron her button- 
hole. He picked it up, and handed it back with mechanical courtesy, 
but she tossed it away, saying, impatiently, ‘I can’t fasten anything 
in my driving gloves.” 

He Jeaned forward next to arrange the rug. putting the reins into her 
hand with a touch of real anxiety in his manner. The ponies— 
thoroughbred chestnuts—were both trying to stand on their hind legs, 
and the carriage behind them was a very small one. 

“ Evelyn,” he said, entreatingly, ‘“ I wish you would let me come 
with you. Your ponies aren’t fit for a lady to drive; they are much 
too fresh.” 

“It’s a way they have; I expect they are pretty lively,” she said, 
carelessly ignoring his offer. ‘“ Let me have all the particulars of the 
house as soon as you can, and send Ted back sometime before to- 
morrow. Good-bye.” Bringing down the whip across the ponies’ 
backs, she started at a pace sufficient to have thrown Mrs. Godwin 
into a nervous fever, while John remained on the gravel half be- 
wildered, half angry. 

For the first time during all the years of their acquaintance, Evelyn 


’ 
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had treated him with cold indifference. So far, though their meet- 
ings were not frequent, he had never felt doubtful of her sympathy-— 
had never, till now, owned to himself how much he depended upon it. 
Could she possibly have begun to despise him? He stood looking 
after the carriage till it was out of sight, then his glance fell to the 
ground. “ C'est plus fort que mot. 1 am a fool—a complete fool,” 
he said, savagely, apostrophising the piece of geranium which still 
lay at his feet. But with a tenderness of manner which contradicted 
the vehemence of his words, he stooped the next minute, and lifting 
the cluster of flowers, went back into the house. 

Meeting his sister-in-law as he crossed the hall, he held down his 
hand like a guilty school-boy ; but had he been carrying a whole 
bouquet, this precaution would have been unnecessary. Laura passed 
him with eyes that looked over his head, on her way to take a siesta, 
Ted having carried Henrietta off for a stroll in the garden. 

Left to himself, John did a curious thing. Going upstairs to his 
own room, he stood for nearly five minutes before his looking-glass. 
He was not a vain man, for he shook his head at his own reflection, 
and the reflection followed suit, yet, despite his forty-eight years and 
the dash of grey in his hair, the face in the glass might have more 
than satisfied most people. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Ox the following evening, Paul returned from La Navette. The time 
of his arrival being uncertain, he came home to find his father out, 
and Mrs. Godwin asleep on the sofa. Leaving her undisturbed, he 
went to the library, and sitting down at the writing-table, dashed off a 
couple of letters, directing one to M. Report, the other to a French 
publisher. Then he threw down his pen with the air of a man who 
has accomplished a disagreeable task, and leaning back wearily, 
clasped both hands above his head. 

The minutes flew by unheeded; no one came to disturb him, but 
his glance, wandering round the familiar room, fell presently on a 
brilliant piece of colour, which held his attention like a magnet—Hen- 
rietta’s little red silk hood, lying on the table at his elbow. He had 
seen it hundreds of times before. Perhaps for this very reason it 
moved him strangely to-night. He picked it up, touching the soft 
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silk against his cheek gently, as a man might touch the hand of some- 
one who was dying. Everything else in the room faded away in a 
sudden mist, and at that moment, as he sat alone, unconscious of any 
other eyes upon him, Henrietta came to the open window with her 
hands full of flowers, and seeing him there, drew back startled, 
stirred by a sudden tumult of compassion. 

The windows were all open; outside the garden lay in deep shadow, 
but within the lamps were lit, and the light fell full on Paul’s face, re- 
vealing its unusual pallor and the dark circles under his eyes. 
Why do we so seldom guess how much farther pain and strength can 
go, hand in hand, than pain and weakness? There was no sign of 
indecision to be seen in Paul’s expression, but the hopelessness and 
the anguish in it Henrietta never forgot. In that one momentary 
glance she seemed to see, not only Paul’s face, but the suffering of a 
whole line of faces. Pain has its typical representatives—men who 
have died under torture and given no sign. Weak natures may cry 
out, but to those more finely strung, silence is the sure seal of 
suffering. , 

Outside in the twilight, with her own eyes cast down, as if, unawares, 
she had come on a secret not her own, Henrietta stood for a minute 
trembling—unable to move, then, gathering strength, she turned 
away, and fled like a guilty creature out into the shadowy garden. 
Crossing the turf with noiseless steps, she took her way to the meadow 
at the back of the house, where the men had been making hay, and 
where a half-built stack stood in one corner of the field with a ladder 
leaning against it. 

Here she had been sitting earlier in the evening, and here, climbing 
again, she threw herself down on the fragrant hay. The thought of 
Paul alone in the room across the grass drove the pain at her heart 
to and fro like the flickering of a flame. She was conscious of an un- 
bearable longing to comfort him, but her lips were sealed, and even if 
free, speech would be useless. There was a suggestion of weariness 
and of tension in her whole attitude. The events of the past week— 
her own engagement, Paul’s trouble, the prospect of leaving Godwin’s 
Rest—had come upon her too quickly, and on the eve of the first 
great change in her life, the uprooting of her childhood’s home, she 
longed to cry aloud to the past to come again, to give her a minute’s 
breathirg space before the swift currents of events hurried her on. 
No longer on the banks of life, but in mid-stream, the rapidity ,of the 
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current took away her breath—taxed all her powers to steer straight. 
The old life lay behind. Across the bright future—so bright only 
two days ago—lay the dark shadow of Paul’s destiny. The purest 
hopes come to us shadowed, when their countersign to another life is 
grief. She knew that Paul had suffered frequently this year from his 
old enemy, acute neuralgia, and the doctor advised complete freedom 
from worry—an impossible prescription to some people, unless it be 

accompanied by a passport to a better world. : 

Presently, as if following her thoughts, Henrietta heard Paul’s step 
coming across the grass. Leaning forward, she softly spoke his 
name. He must not imagine her to be hiding from him. Summer 
after summer these two had sat in this old corner together, on every 
successive hay stack. He looked up now at the sound of her voice, 
drew nearer, and laid his hand on the ladder. 

‘1 thought you would be here, Princess. You have chosen a com- 
fortable seat. I will come up.” It was just the old voice, the old 
manner. She could see that he was smiling. A sensation of relief 
stole over her. She had forgotten, as people often do forget, that 
the revelation which had upset, her world was no revelation to him, 
but only a part of his every-day life. Mounting the ladder, he sat 
down on the hay at her side, and leaned back. For a while silence 
fell between them. 

“I wish,” he said presently, the words coming from him almost in- 
voluntarily, * I wish that my grandmother could be here this evening, 
away from the sound of the sea.” 

‘‘T kept thinking of her, and of you, yesterday,” she said, quietly. 
‘“« Ever since you first came here, I have often thought of the long 
waiting. I was afraid that the joy of seeing you again would be al- 
most too much for her.”’ 

“It has all been like a dream,” said Paul, slowly. ‘I have seen it 
already so many times in my sleep. Antoine met me; we rowed over 
from Les Graces to La Navette. She was standing there on the shore, 
with just the same face. Time then seemed to have stood still, where 
I had left it, only my grandmother is like the shadow of my remem- 
brance of her. The place is just the same; Antoine is scarcely 
altered; but my grandmother—when I think of her long patience——” 
He came to a sudden stop, and moved his hand away with a nervous 
gesture, pulling at the hay beside him. He was thinking of his 
father’s overpowering anxiety for his welfare, of his grandmother’s 
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self-sacrificing affection, of that strange, mysterious balance by which 
an older life weighs itself as nohem, against the well-being or the 
safety of a younger one. 

rienrietta slipped her hand into his. ‘‘ Your visit will have done her 
‘good, Paul.” 

‘* It gave her so much joy,” he said, slowly, “that it was cruel. If 
you could see her you would understand. I have made up my mind 
to accept M. Report’s offer, to settle in Paris.” 

Henrietta drew a deep breath ; there was a touch of inevitableness 
about it all. It seemed as if she had known all along that the French- 
man’s offer would be accepted. If she had been able to cast horoscopes, 
she would have considered this man to have represented an evil 
influence crossing Paul’s destiny. 

“Must you go away soon? Are you quite sure that you have quite 
made up your mind ?” she said, faintly. 

Paul nodded. ‘I shall have to start in August, Hetty. I have 
always meant to go back, to live, at any rate, within easy reach of 
my grandmother. Hers has been such a sa‘ life, in many ways so 
terrible that her whole nature is bowed——” He stopped suddenly, 
fearful of saying too much, looking at her with a wistful, arrested ex- 
pression on his face—nay, there even seemed to be dread in it. Had 
Mrs. Godwin spoken, or had she kept silence? His eyes asked the 
question more plainly than his lips. 

For one moment the world spun round before Henrietta’s eyes, 
then she said, softly, ‘‘ Yes, Paul, I know. I know that the de Follets 
have all suffered.” 

“What has my aunt said to you about them ?” 

‘Not very much. I want you to tell me the whole story—every- 
thing.”’ If this speech cost her something, she was well repaid by the 
look of mingled surprise and relief that came over Paul’s face. 

“Do you really mean it? You are sure that it won’t be too 
painful?” 

‘The only pain would be that I couldn’t share it,” said Henrietta. 

Paul’s lips suddenly quivered. After the silence of all these years, 
the request came home to him with a strange mingling of relief and 
bitterness. His father and aunt had always tabooed the whole subject, 
the one from over anxiety, the other from entire lack of sympathy, 
and a nervous dread of anything unpleasant. He settled himself 
on the hay, and collected his thoughts, while Henrietta sat silently 
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waiting for him to speak. A puff of wind brought the faint sweet 
scent of privet flowers from the hedge. A glow-worm shone down 
below through the dusk. Trifles impress themselves upon the mind 
in moments of strony feeling ; ever afterwards the scent of a privet 
hedge in bloom always brought a sensation of faintness to Henrietta, 
the sickly sweet odours fron the ivory-coloured flowers seeming to 
carry with them the memory of a terrible story. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Ghe Drama. 


Ir is not often that humour and pathos are so happily combined as in 
that most delightful of plays, Z%e Little Minister, and its success was 
assured when a piece of such merit had Miss Winifred Emery and 
Mr. Cyril Maud’s talent brought to bear upon it. Miss Winifred 
Emery was so admirably suited for the part of Lady Babbie, the 
Earl’s daughter, masquerading as a gipsy, that the audience were 
irresistibly carried away by her piquant rendering of the part. 
Mrs. E. H. Brooke, as Nannie Webster, was equally well adapted 
to her vé/e, and the scene in the cottage when the minister unexpec- 
tedly calls and invites himself to tea, was most happily conceived. 
The conference in the Manse garden, where the four elders of the 
chapel vied with one another in melancholy disapproval of the 
minister's absence, was quite too funny, and the marked solemnity 
with which one of the elders proceeded to read a love poem found 
on the minister’s desk in place of the sermon, provoked the greatest 
merriment. 

Shakspeare’s plays never stale, and Sir Henry Irving in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice—Miss Ellen Terry acting the part of Portia— 
displays, as usual, the careful polished acting of the master. Yet I 
must admit that it was with a feeling of regret and some surprise 
that I discovered Peter the Great was so soon to give place to another 
drama. Perhaps the tragic element that underlies the whole of 
Laurence Irving’s play, terminating so terribly with the death of 
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Alexis by his father’s command, may have proved too harrowing for 
the general taste of playgoers, but however this may be, there could 
be no question as to the absorbing interest of the piece, and the 
scenery, stage decorations and acting were above criticism. The 
scene in the Senate Hall was of the most intense and painful 
interest, and superbly did Sir Henry figure as the stern ruler 
called upon to sign his son’s death warrant. However, Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, though Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry remain, and Zhe Merchant of Venice is as fine a piece of acting 
as might be expected from such a combination of talent. 

Those who appreciate a powerful, though somewhat harrowing 
drama, should not miss seeing Charlotte Corday, at the Adelphi. 
Never was there a more wonderful stage transformation than that of 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew into the hideous, grovelling, repulsive wretch, 
Marat. Indeed, it is with difficulty one can‘ recognise the real 
personality of the actor under the terrible guise he assumes so 
successfully. The acting throughout is excellent, and the play 
realistic enough to satisfy the most exigent sensation lover. While 
Mrs. Brown Potter looks charming in her 7é of Charlotte Corday, 


she has scarcely the appearance or force of character that one might 
have expected in the Revolutionary heroine, but her rendering of the 
part is very sympathetic, and was much applauded. 


M. WHEELER. 








